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REFUGE CF OPPRESSION. 
CANTERBURY AGAIN! 

s:atown meeting holden in Canterbury, Oct. 

je35, the following Resolutions were adopt- 


; the signal success of the Revolution- 
urele, gave the colonies freedom, and 
“ui trom dependent Colonies to sover- 
independent States; and to preserye 
fe and honor, the Union of these States 
n n principles of mutual concession 
promise. By the adoption of the Consti- 
n, each State gave its sacred guarantee that 
should enjoy all their reserved rights, 
faith of each State, to its utmost extent, 
reby pledged, that these rights should be 
nd tis Constitution should be kept Invi- 
jout all coming time. Nearly haifa 
ciapsed, and every revolving year 
ws the wisdom of the Union, and displays equal- 
e folly of those who may seek to disturb it. 
And, whereas, there is in the Northern States, 
tof men who call themselves Abolitionists, 
ed with their money and influence, for the 
exciting !ocal jealousies, and sectional 





visions, the end of which is, to divide and destroy 
Union, in the hope from such a result, tu thrust 
tiemselves into power, or to gain some personal 


nreferment :— 
' Therefore, Resolved, That at all hazards, the 
Union of the States should be preserved, and that 
‘behooves every lover of his country to stand hy 
Constitution, and to defend it against the ma- 
cunations of all its enemies, whether open or dis- 
guised ; and all confidence should be withheld froin 
such persons; and their actions should receive no 
countenance or snpport from honest men or patri- 
Resolved, That as the Constitntion does secure 
to the twelve slaveholding States, their right of 
property, to be regulated by their own Laws, the 


this obligation, when they interfere with that rela- 
tion,—we disapprove and discountenance as impo- 
>and unjust, all such interference. 
Resolved, That foreign emissaries and rene. 
gales who come here to disturb domestie peace 
vade the sanctity of obligations between States 
ubvert the order and harmony of our Repub- 
deserve the execration of all good citizens. 
Resolved, That the government of the U. State: 
the nation with all its institutions, of right. be 
gto the white men, who now possess them 
ley are purchased by the valor and blood of their 
Fathers, and must never be surrendered by any 
rnation or race of men. . ; 
\nd, whereas, by the combined efforts and ener- 
nes of Buffum, ‘Tappan, Garrison and May, an at 
tempt was made, to locate within this town, an es 
fablishment or rendezvous, falsely denominated *: 
|’—designed by its projectors, as the theatre 
to promulgate their disgusting doc 
famalgamation and their pernicious senti- 
ints of subverting the Union. Their pupils were 
vwve been congregated here from all quarters 
uncer the false pretence of eduenting them; bu 
ly to *seatter firebrands, arrows and death’ 
among t That news- 





' 


“tne piace 


brethren of our own blood. 
Paper which called upon the sons of Africa with- 
ir government, in the following ¢ mphatic lan- 
‘Up, Afrie, up, come strike 
For God and vengeance now,’ 
tually the organ and mouth-piece of that es- 
sument—the light and instructor in that 
That Abolitionist, who openly declared, 
the Southampton massacre was going on 
ider of that bloody tragedy, ‘ Mat ‘['urn- 
ul respects equal to Washington, and his 
', was krown to be one of the early 
mpters and daily advisers of this deep laid pro- 





ius + 


our appeal to the legislature of our State 
of such peculiar mischief, was not only 
Urseives, but to the obligations devolving 
under the Constitution. Too have been si 
i wave been participating in the wrong 
lie manner that protection was offer- 
the Legislature of the State, is a sure guar 
ee ‘in tuture, should the imposing attemp 
“vealed here, or elsewhere, within our State 
tempt would be met with protection to ou 
Uzens, as it has been afforded us. In th: 
‘cnee of the laws of the state, and in thi 
‘thenner we have been assailed, becaust 
: : ( t th it protection, we sce displayed the 
id motive which hitherto have character- 
R.. rhe nized foe of our common country. 


Mhat the effects produced by such ef- 





le ow 


uls 


ther 


; peace of the Union, are exactly 
heim, yee very reflecting mind must have an- 
When it beheld the spirit of oppression and 
vonwith which this combined force erected 
ard of rebellion upon our soil; and when 
ina Court of justice, in their behalf, 
‘SS a matter of right, that they would fix 
ment upon Canterbury, in defiance 
‘ more than ever, the necessity of the 
nace: and now rejoice that the ap- 





"hat we approve the patriotic course 

Mie citizens of Boston, New Haven, 

‘ other towns, who have acted on this 

R, ° Tee 4 oT 

teen elted, Phat the Town Clerk cause an at- 
» CODY of the fre TO) i 

ee ta of the foregoing resolutions to be pub- 
A tru 


Abs 
\tlest - 


® sopy from record, 
ISAAC CLARK, Town Clerk. 


slaveholding States are vVirtualty ‘Wipairine 


| [From the Boston Mercautile Journal.] 
THE BOSTON RIOT. 
' Butletus not be misunderstood. While we 
would censure in the severest terms the conduct 
of the mob, we would not be thought to justify 
{the conduct of the Abolitionists, with Garrison and 
| Thompson at their head. The course which they 


| have adopted, holding meetings for the purpose of | 
‘publicly discussing the merits of slavery, and the | 


| propriety of taking measures for abolishing it forth- 


The above preamble and resolutions having 
been severally read, and adopted by paragraphs, 
the Moderator asked, and obtained leave to vote 
,with the Synod on the adoption of the entire 
‘report. The question being put, it was unan- 
‘imously adopted, every member, it is believed, 
giving it a hearty response. 





? 


SLAVERY. 


with, at the same time denouncing the conduct of GERRIT SMITH’S SPEECH AT THE N.Y. 


| their fellow citizens of the South, is fraught with 
jevil. It not only prejudices in a very great degree 

the cause of the slave, by inducing the s'aveholder 
| to restrict his privileges, but it lays the foundation 
| for an unnatural and bitter feeling of hostility, be- 
| tween the citizens of the slaveholding states, and 
|the non slaveholding states, which may produce 
|the most serious consequences to the Republic. 
| Nor is this all—their conduct tends directly to the 
| disturbance of the public peace. The present ex- 


cited state of the community shows that public | 


‘opinion is decidedly opposed to tle measures, 
| which arc adopted by the Abolitionists. We have 
|already evidence from almost every part of New- 
| England, sufficient to prove that a meeting of the 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 

Mr. President—Allow me to commence a few 
remarks by stating the history of this resolution 
On returning home from Utica last night, my min 
was so much excited with the horrid scenes of th 
| day, and the frightful eneroachments made on th 
‘right of free discussion, that I could not sleep, an: 
‘at 3 o’clock I left my bed and drafted the resolu 
| tion as just read, and also noted down a few head 
| of thought which I may refer to or not ay I proceed 
It is known to all here that Iam not a member 
‘of the Anti-Slavery Society—nor am I prepared 
/to become a member. J rise under the courtesy 
'of the vote by which [ have been kindly invited 
| to sit with you and take part in your deliberations 


| Abolitionists ts but the signal for the assemblage of | At the same time, I am admonished by passin; 


jamob, This being the case, it becomes the duty 
{of those, in whose hands the public authorities of 
/a city or town are vested, to prevent such meetings 
| by the strong arm of the law. (!! !) 

| If the Magistrates have not the power to forbid 
\and prevent assemblages of bodies of men or wo- 
men of a nature, which, according to all human 
| probability, will lead directly to a disturbance of 
the public peace—and perhaps to the commission 
lof atrocities, at which humanity would blush, the 
| laws of our country are indeed imperfect, and should 
| be amended with all possible despatch.(!!) If the 


| magistrates have that power, and we cannot doubt 


| that they have it, (!!!) they ought to exercise it to | 


| prevent the assemblage of such meetings, (!!!) and 
| thus save the community from the disgrace of wit- 
|nessing the acts of men, who, the victims of a 
} morbid excitement, rashly assume the functions of 
ithe judge and the executioner. 

| We admit unhesitatingly, that the proceedings 
|of Garrison and Thompson, and those who act 
with them, cannot be justified either upon the 
| Score of principle or expediency. We presume 
| that every liberal minded man, who is not jaboriug 
| under a hapless delusion on this subject, whether 
| he be what is termed an Abolitionist or a Coloni- 
zationist, will condemn their conduct in toto. Their 
impotent efforts to writate the great 


\ delirious and i 
mass of the people under a pretence that they wish 


to convince them of their errors in relation to the 
| 


subject of glavery, deecrve the moet soverc reopro- 
|bation. We have no sympathies for them. And 
we cannot help entertaining an opinion that the 
jauthorities of this city, and of towns in various 
parts of Massachusetts, have been neglectful of 
their duties, in not arresting these disturbers of the 
public peace, these manufacturers of brawls and 
riots, and causing them to give security in a large 
amount for their future good behavior. Such a 
measure, we believe, is what justice requires, and 
what the Jaws would sanction. (!!!) 

PROCEEDINGS OF ECCLESIASTICAL 

3O0DIES ON SLAVERY. 

In the proceedings of the Synod of Virginia, we 
find the following. 

The resolutions of Winchester Presbytery, the 
preamble and resolution of East Hanover Pres- 
bytery, on the subject of abolition, also x. paper 
presented by Prof. Taylor, on the general subject 
|of slavery, were read—and after a protracted and 
|interesting discussion, were committed to Dr’s 
| Baxter and Hill, and Rev. Messrs 8. B. Wilson, S. 
| Taylor, B. F. Stanton, J. Hendron, and» Messrs 
| Cuskie, Maxwell, Dr. J. Jones and Mr. Payne. 
| The debate on this subject, which was protracted 
‘until about 10 o’clock, was very ably sustained, 
‘and all appeared deeply interested in it. Rev. 





| Drs Hill, Baxter and Carroli, and Rev. Messrs | 


Taylor and Stanton, Wm. Maxwell, Esq. and a few 
‘others not now recollected spoke on the subject. 
|The question in debate, was not respecting the 
| folly and extravagance of the proceedings of abo- 
' litionists, for on this subject there was but one 
Opinion, but concerning the great principles, ex- 
| pressly revealed in the writings of the Apostles in 
} respect to the relations of master and slave. The 
| result of the discussion, so far as it respects abo- 
| litionists and the duty of ministers, may be seen 


in the 
REPORT ON ABOLITION. 


‘events, that it will soon be necessary for ever) 
| friend of human rights or of the slave, and every 
/man who is not himself a slave, or willing to b 
one, to actin concert with those over whose head 
| the war is apparently to be carried on against the 
| right of free discussion. And probably the day i. 
| not distant, when, with all my objections, I shalt 
become a member of your society. 

That I have had objections to the course of the 
| Anti-Slavery Society, is well known. What those 
| objections were, I need not state here. They are 
' spread out before the public, and it would be un- 
| seasonable to bring tiem forward here. 


This much, however, I will say now. Your 
| great principles are my great principles. I was 


}born with them. Lam not conscious that I ever 
\in my life opposed, for an hour, the great and gio- 
| rious doctrine of immediate emancipation. The 
} : : 

| odious doctrines that you hold, I hold also. All 
| the sentiments that occasion you to be called amal- 
| gamators and insurrectionists, make the support- 
|ers of slavery call me an amalgainator and an in- 
|surrectionist. 1 love to look at the Anti-Slavery 

Society, and at myself, and to say, 

| Una spes, unaque salus, ambobus erit.” 

| When I see your reputation, and property, and 
lives in peril, [love to bring my reputation, and 


{ 
Let me 


| property, and life into the same peril. 

read the resolution : 

Resolved, That the right of free discussion, giv- 

; en to us by our God, and asser’ed and ‘guarded by 
| the laws of our country, is a right so vital to man’s 
\ freedom, and dignity, and usefulness, that we can 
| never be guilty of its surrender, without consenting 
ito exchange that freedo;o for slavery, and that dig- 
| nity and usefalness, for debasement and worthless- 
; ness. 
| I love our free and happy government. But 

not because it confers any new rights upon us, 
‘Our rights spring from a nobler source than hu- 
| man constitutions and governments—trom the fi- 
ivor of Almighty God. Constitutions and laws 
are modes of human device for asserting and de- 
| tining and carrying out the great natural and in- 
| herent rights of man, which belong to him asa 
| rational creature of God. 
irights in the Book of Constitutions. We learn 
them from the Book of Books, which is the great 
‘charter of human rights. Rights belong to hu- 
}man nature. Constitutions at the most, do but 
recognise and preserve what never was theirs to 
‘give. The reason why I love a republican forin 
‘of government, is not that this form of govern- 
‘ment clothes us with rights withheld by other 
| forms, but that it makes fewer encroachments on 
‘the rights which God gave us, fewer restrictious 
}upon the divinely appointed scope of man’s a- 
| gency. 
| __ We are not indebted to the Constitution of the 
‘U. States or of this state, for the right of free dis- 
}cussion. We are thankful that they have hedged 
‘it about with so noble a defence. We are thank- 
| ful, I say, that they have neither restrained nor a- 
| bridged it; but we owe them no thanks for our 
| possession of rights which God gave us. And 
| the preofthat he gave them, is in the fact that he 
| requires us to exercise them. 
Sir, if you strip the en who compose the 
|church of Christ on earth of the right of free 
| discussion, you strip them of their usefulness. 


; $ ege 
\In vain does God tell us not to suffer sin upon 


{ 
We do not learn our | 


| which God, his Governor, has given him for his 
‘enjoyment, his dignity, and his usefulness. 
1 rust say one word under the head I have 
/marked in my notes of “Utica Mobs.” Not that I 
| design to dwell on the transactions of yesterday 
‘themselves. But a topic which they suggest is 
‘important enough to be noticed. This right of 
| free discussion, sir, there is one class of men who 
}ought to be particularly tenacious of. I mean, 
| poor men. ‘These constitute the most nu- 
merous class, in every country, and therefore, to 
the true philanthropist, they are of the greatest 
value. The worldling graduates his interest in 
men according to their wealth, or rank, or exter- 
{nalshow. But the eye ofthe Christian philanthro- 
pist regards all with equal interest, because all 
souls are equal. When the rich are divested of 
their rights, they have still their riches and honors 
to rest on for dignity and for defence. But when 
the poor man is divested of his right to speak, he 
is divested of all his rights. Take from him that 
in which, almost alone, he stands on equal ground 
| with his rich neighbor, the freedom of speech, and, 
sir, the man of poverty will soon find himself 
wholly at the mercy of the man of wealth. The 
poor men in Utica, whoin we saw led on by men 
of wealth to a violent assault agaiast free discus- 
i sion, will yet see the suicidal character of their 
proceedings. The rights, which they have attack- 
ed in your persons, are their own dearest rights, 
without which they cannot help being trampled 
‘into the dust by wealth and title, just as wealth and 
‘utle have always of old trampled into the dust 
those who have not this right to speak. 

We are even now threatened with legislative 
restrictions on this right. Let us tell our legisla- 
tors, in advance, that we cannot bear it. The man 
who attempts to interpose such restrictions, does a 
grievous wrong to God and man, which we can- 
not bear. Submit to this, and we are no longer 
what God made us to be—MEN. Laws to gag 
men’s mouths, to seal up their lips, to freeze up the 
warm gushings of the heart, are laws which the 
free spirit cannot brook ; they are laws contrary 
alike to the nature of man and the commands of 
God; laws destructive of human happiness and 
the divine constitution, and before God and man 
\they are NULL AND VOID. They defeat the 
| very purposes for which God made man, and 
‘throw him mindless, helpless, and worthless, at 
the feet of the oppressor. 

And for what purpose are we called to throw 
down our pens and seal up our lips, and sacrifice 
our influence over our fellow men, by the use of 
| free discussion ? If it was for an object of benev- 
olence, that we were called to renounce that free 
dom of speech with which God made us, there 
would be some color of fitness in the demand. 
But such a sacrifice, the cause of truth and mercy 
never calle ue ta make. Tho cause requires tho 
exertion, not the suppression of our noblest pow- 
ers. But here we are called on to degrade and 
unman ourselves, and to withhold from our fel- 
low men that influence which we ought to exer- 
cise for their good. ~Atid for that?» £-will sell 
| you for what. That the oppressed may lie more 

passive at the feet ofthe oppressor; that one-sixth 
of our American people may never know their 
rights; that two and a half millions of our own 
| countrymen, crushed in the cruel folds of slavery, 
| may remain in all their misery and despair, with- 
| out pity and without hope. 

Fer such a purpose, so wicked, so inexpressibly 
mean, the southern slave-holder calls on us to lie 
down like whipped and trembling spaniels at his 
feet. Our reply is this: Our repub'ican spirits 
cannot submit to such conditions. God did not 
make us, Jesus did not redeem us, for such vile 
and sinful uses. 

IL knew before that slavery would not survive 
free discussion. But the demands recently put 
forth by the south, for our surrender of the right 
of discussion, and the avowed reasons of that de- 
mand, involve a full concession of this fact, that | 
free discussion is incompatible with slavery. The | 
south, by her own showing, admits that slavery | 
cannot live, unless the north is tongue-tied. Now 
you, and J, and all these abolitionists bave two ob- | 
jections to this: One is, we desire and purpose to 
employ all our influence lawfully, and kindly, and 
tetnperately, to deliver our southern brethren from | 
bondage, and never to give rest to our lips or our | 
pens ull it is accomplished. The other objection | 
is, that we are not willing to be slaves ourselves. 
‘The enormous and insolent demands put forth by 
the south, show us that the question is now, not 
only whether the blacks shall continue to be slaves, 
but whether our necks shall come under the yoke. 














while slavery continues? Wow can the south ex- 
pect to retain the confidence of the north, when 
such outrages are publicly iniicted on our inno- 
cent sons: and not only inflicted, but countenanc- 
ed and applauded, and the authors of them held in 
honor for the deed. The head and front of that 
young man’s offence, was his being a member of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. And for this CRIME! 
this Christian young man was subjected, by pro- 
fessors, yes, titled professors of the religion of Je- 
sus, to punishment, open, disgraceful, and severe. 
How can there be peace between us ? 

Whom shall we muster on our side, in this great 
battle between liberty and slavery? Not the 
many. ‘The many never will muster in such a 
cause until they first see unequivocal signs of its 
triumph. We don’t want the many, but the true- 
hearted, who are not skilled in the weapons of car- 
nal warfare. We don't want the politicians, who 
to seeure the votes of the south care not if slavery 
is perpetual. We don’t want the merchant, who 
to secure the custom of the south is willing to ap- 
plaud slavery,and leave his countrymen, and theiz 
children, and their children’s children, to the ten- 
der mercies of slavery forever. 

We wantonly one class of men for this warfare. 
Be that class ever so small, we want only those 
who will stand on the rock of Christian principle. 
We want men who can defend the right of free 
discussion on the ground that God gave it. We 
want men who wil! act with unyielding honesty 
and firmness. We have room forall such, but no 
room forthe time-serving and selfish. We have 
room as well for the aged and decrepid warrior as 
for the vigorousand the young. The hands that 
are now trembling with the weight of years, are 
the best hands in the world to grasp the shield of 
faith, These grey-haired servants of God best 
know how to move the hand that moves the world. 
We want them, and such as them: men who are 
acquainted with God, and used to God’s work. 
And these we shall have. And his blessing we 
shall have, if we are humble, and we cannot fail. 
—NM. Y. Evang. 


* One hope and one salvation shall be to us both. 





Frem the New York Evangelist. 


THE UTICA CONVENTION, 


Atvan Stewart, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Utica Anti-Slavery Socicty, which had first pro- 
posed the meeting, rose and remarked, that the Con- 
vention had assembled for a noble purpose. They 
had displayed a moral courage honorable to them- 
selves, and devoted to the glory of God, and the 
happiness of the people of this land. He hoped 
every step taken would be marked with dignity, wis- 
dom and firmness, such as should characterize men 
willing to du right and risk the consequences. Had 
this Convention not dared to mect, this day would 
have been the fast Gay of liverty vv this land. 

Mr. Stewart then read a draft which had been pre- 
pared by the Committee, of a Constitution of the 
New-York State Anti-Slavery Society. While he 
was reading, a noisy crowd assembled around the 
doors of the house-and attempted to gain admission. 
One of the Aldermen of the city, in attempting to 
keep them back, had his coat torn in strips. As soom 
as the reading was finished, a motion was made that 
the constitution be adopted. The question was put 
and carried unanimously; and the State dnti-Slavery 
Society was formed. 

Mr. Stewart then stated, that a declaration of sen- 
timents had beenprepared, which he wished might 
be rend. It was voted to hear it. The declaration 
was introduced by Rev. A. Savage, of Utica, and 
put into the hands otf Lewis Tappan to read. After 
he had read about half of the article, a large con- 
course of persons crowded into the house, the lead- 





The committee to whom were reterred the | 0Ur brother, but in any wise rebuke our brother— 
| Resolutions &c. have, according to order, had the if the right of free discussion is taken away. Jn 
/same under consideration—and respectfully report | V@!0 has God said, “ Go ye into all the world and 
| that in their judgment, the following resolutions | preach the gospel to every creature, if we con- 
‘are necessary and proper to be adopted by the | cede to any man, men, or body of men, the pre- 
Synod at the present time. |Togative of restricting this right of free discus- 
| Whereas, the publications and proceedings of | S!00- No, sir, this night of free discussion 1S In- 
certain organized associations commonly called | alienable, and therefore God justly requires me 
‘anti-slavery, or abolition societies, which have |‘ speak of sin, of any sin, of every sin that comes 
/arisen in some parts of our land, have greatly dis- |! My way, to search it out, to assail it with light 
‘turbed, and are still greatly disturbing the peace / and love, with rebuke and argument, until it is 
of the church, and of the country; and the Synod | removed. aa et. 
of Virginia, deem it a solemn duty, which they When, then, this right of free discussion is in- 
owe to themselves, and to the community, to de- | vaded, this home-bred right, which is yours, and 
clare their sentiments upon the subject: there- | '5 mine, and belongs to every member of the hu- 
fore— 


| man family, it is an invasion of something which 
Resolved unanimously, that we consider the | Was not obtained by human concession, something 
| dogma fiercely promulgated by said associations— | #$ Old as our own being, a part of thre original 
‘that slavery as it actually exists in our slave-hold- |™an, a Component portion of our own identity, 
| ing States, is NECESSARILY SINFUL, AND OUGHT To | SOmething which we cannot be deprived of with- 
BE IMMEDIATELY ABOLISHED, and the conclusions | 0Ut dismemberment, something which we never 
|which naturally follow from that dogma, as p1-|¢a0 deprive ourselves of without ceasing to be 
| RECTLY AND PALPABLY, CONTRARY TO THE PLAIN- M EN. _ nth 

| EST PRINCIPLES OF COMMON SENSE,ANDCommon| ‘This right, so sacred and so essential, is now 
HUMANITY, AND TO THE CLEAREST AUTHORITY of |SOUght to be trammeled, and is in fact virtually 
| THE WORD or Gop. idenied. What I bave said was intended as in- 
| 2. Resolved unanimously, that in the deliberate |troductory to my dissent from the language an 
judgment of the Synod, it is the duty of all min- | ™anner in which this right is commonly defend- 
| isters of the gospel to tollow the example of our ed. It is generally defended as something which 
| Lord and Savior, aud of his Apostles in similar | OUr free government has given us, as what was 
| circumstances, in abstaining from all interference earned by the toil and purchased by the blood of 
| with the state of slavery, as established amongst | OUr fathers, Sir, this is an error, And men in 
us by the Commonwealth, and confining them- denying this right, are not only guilty of viola- 
selves strictly to their proper province of incul- ting the constitution, and destroying the blessings 
cating upon masters and slaves, the duties enjoin- | bought by the blood and toil of our fathers, but 
ed upon them respectively in the sccred scrip-| guilty of making open war with God himself. I 
tures, Which must tend immediately to promote | ¥#2t to see this mght placed on this true, this 
the welfare of both, and ultimately to restore the iMfinitely high ground, asa DIVINE right. 1 
whole world to that state of holy happiness, | want to see men defend it, and exercise it with 
which is the earnest desire of every Christian | that belief. I want to see men determined to main- 
heart. 4 ‘tain to their extremest boundaries, all the rights 











While we are trying to break it off from others, 
we are called to see to it that it is not fastened on 
our own necks also. 

It is said, “The south will not molest our liber- 


wish to restrict, us if we will cease to speak o 
their peculiar institutions.” 
we contend for, is bestowed by God, and we will 
have it as he gaveit. Our liberty is not our ex 
gratia privilege, conceded to us by the south, and 
which we are to have, more or less, as they please 


not touch that subject, is a liberty we do not ask, 


scorntully reject. 
It is not to be disguised, sir, that war has bro- 
ken out between the south and the north, not easi- | 
ly to be terminated. Political and commercial 
men, for their own purposes, are industriously 
striving to restore peace. But the peace which 
they may accomplish will be superficial and hol- 
low. ‘True and permanent peace ean only be re- 
stored by removing the cause of the war—that is, 
slavert: It can never be established on any oth- 
erterms. The sword now drawn will not be 
sheathed, till victory, entire victory, is ours or 
theirs. Not until thatdeep and damning stain is 
washed out from our nation, or the chains of sla- 
very are riveted afresh where they now are, and 
‘on our necks also. It is idle, criminal, to speak of 
' peace on any other terms. 
| Does any man ask for proof of this? Not to 
| speak of any other facts, who can read the simple, 
truthful, modest narrative of AMOS DRESSER, 
‘and not see that it is impossible the northern 
| churches should ever again shake hands with sla- 
\very. If the church members, and elders of 
| churches, who sat in judgment on that young man, 





| to be made in peace. 


to allow. No,sir. The liberty which the south | 
proffers us, to speak and write and print, if we do 








| could be compelled by the spirit of slavery to such 
| lawless deeds, what bope can there be of peace 


ers obtaining an entrance by announcing themselves 
as a ‘committee of twenty-five,’ from the citizens 
assembled at the Court House. The aisles and va- 
cant seats were instantly filled with the ‘ committee 
of twenty-five,’ and their followers. Some of the 
committee began vociferously to command that the 
reading should stop. ‘ We are a committee of the 
citizens, stop that reading. We must be heard, we 
will be heard, stop that reading,’ and so on. The 
reader. however, proceeded in his duty, with increas- 


led earnestness and force, until he had finished the 


Declaration, when it was put to vote, and adopted 
unanimously by rising. 

The ‘ committee of twenty-five’ was then invited 
to a hearing, when their chairman, Hon. Curster 
Haypen, First Judge of the County, presented the 
resolutions which had just been adopted at the Court 
House, and claimed that they should be read. A 
;member readthem. When he had dune reading, the 
| noise and violence broke forth anew. Judge Hay- 
den declared his regret that there should be any dis- 

turbance or disorderly behavior. ‘We have been 
jrespectiully heard by the Convention, and | hope 
| my frieads will permit the answer of the Convention 
We do not desire to see any 


confusion.’ 
A momentary calm ensued, during which Mr, 


ty, if we will not molest their slavery ; they do not | Lewis Tappan moved that a committee of ten be ap- 
- - = f pointed to report what answer should be made to the 
I reply,—The liberty | °'U7€2S- 


Hon. Samogt Bearpsiry, member of Congress, 


|one of the ‘committee of twenty-five,’ said, It is 
| proper we should hear what the Convention have to. 


say, either now or by a committee. We are bound 
to hear them. we are bound to exercise all patience 
and long-suffering, even towards such an assembly 
as this. But I also feel bound to say, that for such 
a Convention to assemble here at such a time, is, 1 


a liberty which we do not accept, but which we | 2™ bound to call it.a very extraordinary transaction. 


While the whole country is boiling with indignation 
against their evil proceedings, and when at least 
ninety-nine in a hundred of our citizens, all over 
the land, are opposed to them, and after the express, 
and repeated, and respectful remonstrances of the 
people of Utica against their making our city the 
theatre of their operations, for them to persist in 
forcing themselves 7 us, is an outrage that is 
very hard to bear. et we are orderly and peacea- 
ble citizens. Let us net be moved into passion by 
the injury. At such a time as this, for them to push 
on in their inflammatory designs, tends directly and 
unqualifiedly to the disruption of our loved and 
glorious Union. But let us not be thrown off our 
guard by it. Let us do nothing unworthy of our 
character as orderly and peaceable citizens of Utica. 

If they have any apology to make for their conduct, 
let us hear it. For my part,l should like to hear what 
apology can be made for proceedings, which we 

know, and they know, are intended to be used by 

designing politicians to exasperate the members of 
this Union at each other. They profess to come here 
on an errand of religion, while under the ise of 
religion they are hypocritically plotting the dissolu- 

tion of the Unien. They have been warned before 

hand, and borne with unexampled patience, and if 
they now refuse, and any unpleasant circumstances 

should follow, we will not be responsible. Let them 

yield to the wishes of the good and peaceable citi- 
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zens of Utica and dissolve their Convention. If they 


refuse, then the fault will be theirs. They claim a 
right, as free citizens, to pursue their inflammatory 
discussions, however pernicious and destructive they 
may be. And | suppose we must bear it. In this 
land of freedom, we must submit. Let us hear their 
justification for this outrage upon our feeling, if they 
have any. We can bear it and we will hearit. [‘No, 
we won t bear it,’ now burst out from the crowd, 
‘we won't hear them, let them go home, let them 
ask our forgiveness and we will let them go.’] 

Other members of the committee loudly and au- 
thoritatively demanded that the convention should 
dissolve. They would not have 2 committee, they 
would not allow any further proceedings. Those 
who followed them into the house were still more 
violent. They were evidently inflamed, both with | 
sassion and strong drink, to the pitch of madness. ; 
They seemed to be under the control of their lead- | 
ers, and to go no further than they were permitted. | 
One of the crowd said, ‘ Let them say the word, and 
I am ready to tear the rascals in pieces.’ Loud! 
threats of violence, and tearing the house down 
were reiterated, with yells that must be heard to be 
known. The contrast between the ‘incendiary’ 


} 





Thompson, Esq., (whom we believe you know) advocat- 
ing the immediate Abolition of Slavery in the United States 
—part of whose Journal we take the liberty to hand you, 
with the first Annua! Report of eur Society; and whilst we 
acknowledge that the Abolition of Colonial Slavery has 
been greatly aided by your fellow-countrymen, yet not 
having heard of their further efforts, we would respectfully 
and earnestly request you, to incite them to unite with us 
in the cause of Universal Abolition; and that you will tell 
them, as you declare: yeu would, at the conclusion of your 
Speech at Exeter Hall, in April, 1831‘—that they ought 
not to be lagya ds in the race of humanity ’—which, with 
your example before them, we feel assured they will not. 

This, Sir, we need not tell you, is not the cause of any 
political orreligious party—it embraces amongst its friends, 
men of al! parues, aud of al] creeds—it is the cause of eve- 
ry man who loves his te!low-man as himselfi—hence, itis a 
cause which has the approbation of God; through whose 
blessing 1t will, we trust, speedily become triuinphant. 

Signed and read by appoiatinent of the Committee, 

ROBERT GRAHAME, President. 

Glasgew, 25d Septembe: , 1835. 

Mr. O’Conne xt then ascended a small platform 
which had been placed tor his accommodation in 
front of the pulpit, and was received with enthu- 
siastic cheering. The address, he said, contained 





THE LIBERAT OR. 








n which they were engaged. Whatever ditfer- 
snees of religious belief, continued he, might ex- 


ist among them, these were left to that God who} 
alone could determine which of them was right. | 
But all would agree with him, that of -these three | 


things, Faith, Hope and Charity, the greatest was 
Charity.’ (Cheers.) Animated by that principle, 
they had joined their exertions, and had been ual- 
ready so far successful. He trusted that their 
~halanx would become yet more close and serried, 
as they pressed forward in the struggle, and that 
they would still advance till they secured the full 
fruits of their victory in unqualified emancipation. 


(Cheers.) And when this shall have been accom-_ 


plished, let them come with another broadside on 
the United States of America. (Laughter.) He 
had, himself, given the Americans two or three 
geod hard thumps ; for which they had paid him 
wages in abuse and scurrility. He was satisfied 
that they had done so. He was accustomed to 
receive such wages in return for his labors. He 
had never done good but he was vilified for his 
pains; and he felt that he could not sleep soundly 


‘sauce furshe gander. If the black of the African 
\ is sufficient to mark him fora slave, his yellow has 
no right to claim an exception. But, in sober sad- 
ness, he would manifest his gratitude for the com- 
pliment which had been paid him, by giving the 


society a wholesome advice. It was, first to put \ 


an end to the slavery of the apprentices in the 
| West India colonies, and then to turn to the sla- 
‘very of the United States. Did they need a stim- 
ulant? Let them consider the state ot the Negro, 
condemned to perpetual! ignorance—an ingorance, 
infinitely worse than slavery—an ignorance of the 
light of Christian truth. (Cheers.) Look at the 
negro father returning to his family from his un- 
‘requitted toil. He views his children as they 
| cling around him, and shudders at the thought that 
they must inherit his misery. The mother looks 
upon the child that she has borne, and knows that 
she is but rearing the slave of another. Instead 
‘ofa blessing she feels that in each child she has 
| been visited with a curse. He conjured every one 
| whom he now addressed, not to consider his polit- 
| ical sentiments, or allow them tointerfere with the 


members of the convention, sitting calmly on their many topics, approved by his judgment, and dear 


seats, and the ‘ orderly and peaceable’ throng that 
filled the aisles, be Iching forth blasphemies, and 
foaming like the troubled sea, or like a guilty con- 
science was very impressive. : 

Avan Stewart, Esq.,a highly respectable law- 
yer, long a citizen of Utica, attempted to speak, but 
they cried out,«We won't hear him, he shan’t speak, 
he’s crazy, he’s a fanatic.”Our honorable chairman, 
who has seen more than his three score years at- 
tempted to make some remarks, when he was told 
by one of the committee ‘Hold your tongue, old 
man,’ It is impossible to report the mingled cries, 


and imprecations, threats and blasphemies, that en- | 


sued. At length it became evident, that it would be 
impossible to transact any further business there, 
and that the crowd had been sharpened for violence, 
and would soon be let loose from their leash by those , 
who held them in. And inasmuch as the main ob- | 
ject of the convention had been attained, by our as- 
sembling peaceably in Utica and forming a State 
Society, and the rest of the business could be done 


° . . { 
in some other place, it was thought best to dissolve 
the convention ; and accordingly, on motion, it was | 


adjourned, sine die. 
The leading members of the ‘ committee of twen- 


ty-five ’ proclaimed the result to their followers in| 


the aisles, and begged that the convention might 


quietly depart. Most of the members retired unmo- | 


lested, except by the blasphemies they heard. Afew 
were violentlyhustled out,and one or two clergymen 
slightly injured. As they were retiring,a cry was 
raised by some of the committee for the ‘ papers,’ 


whereupon a number gathered round the venerable | 


secretary and demanded that he should give up the 
papers. He resolutely refused, was crowded back to 


the wall, seized by the collar, shook, and threatened , 


with blows, but still held on to his papers. 

A member of the committee of twenty-five, a 
young man, holding an important public office, said 
to him,‘ God damn you, give them up, or I will 
knock you on the head,’ or words similar, at the 
same time raising his cane over the head of this 
aged and venerable minister of the gospel. At length 
another of the committee, his own son, came up and 
begged him, ‘ Do, father, give them up, and save 
your life; give them to me, and I will pledge my- 
self they shall be returned to you again.’ He then 
complied, and was led out of the house unhurt, while 
the prize was raised aloft, and carried away wit 
great exultation. It consisted of a small slip of 
paper, witha few lines of memoranda in pencil 
marks. The important documents of the meeting, 
the Constitution and Declaration of Principles, had 
been taken by the chairman and prudently deposited 
in his coat pocket, where they remained in safety 
till called for by the society. Several sheets of harm- 
less white paper were indignantly torn up and scat- 
tered, and trampled under foot. 








SCOTLAND. 


. { From the Glasgow (Scotland) Chronicle of Sept. 25.] 
PROCEEDINGS AT THE PUBLIC MEET- 
ING TO PRESENT THE EMANCIPA- 
TION SOCIETY'S ADDRESS TO MR. 

O'CONNELL. 

Agreeably to advertisement, a public meeting 
was held on Wednesday. at half-past  o’clock, in 
Hope-street Baptist Chapel, (Rev. Mr. Paterson’s) 
to present the above address to Danie! O’Connell, 
Esq. M. P. Robert Grahame, Esq. of Whitehill, 
President of the Society, in the Chair. In conse- 
quence of the careful arrangements of the Com- 





ittee, all overcrowding of the Chapel was com- i : 
ew. _ P fate bad for even the greatest of vices. (Loud and 


pletely prevented. About 10 o’clock the arrival 
of Mr. O’Connell was announced by the shouts of 
those assembled outside, and shortly afterwards he 
entered the Chapel, accompanied by a large num- 
ber of the Committee, and amid hearty cheers from 
all parts of the meeting. 

The Crarrman said he would not detain them a 
minute from the business in which they were to 


to his heart. (Cheers.) It contained much spirit- 
stirring excitement upon which he liked to dwell. 
(Renewed Cheers.) But perhaps, after all, that 
| which he liked best was the species of motive 
| which it presented for gratitude—gratitude, not 
jonly on account of his individual self, but grati- 
tude savoring of that which had been defined po- 
| litical—a strong sense of future favors. (Cheers.) 
And though that definition might be said to char- 
acterize only the gratitude of selfish men, yet it 
suited his purpose on this occasion, to appropriate 
it to himself, because the sentiments which the 


{address contained conveyed an assurance to his 


| mind, that the members of this Society would con- 
tinue their exertions in the cause of Emancipation. 
Yes, the most ardent aspirations of his after life, 
| would be to diffuse over the whole globe, a feel- 
ing in favor of the suffering negro; and if there 
was any thing more than another that he would 
wish impressed on the minds of those present, it 
was, that they should not suffer their good wishes 
to slumber, but persevere in the glorious cause in 
which they had already so pre-eminently distin- 
guished themselves. And why not persevere ? 
continued Mr. O’C. Have you done with the 
work? No. Is it completed? No. You have 
yet to address yourselves to the emancipation of 
five millions of slaves ; and, while a single one of 
these remains in bondage, the feelings of human- 
ity, the spirit of christian charity, forbids sinking 
into torpor. The work was certainly well begun. 
They had obtained the half of that for which they 
were striving, but it was what was called in Ire- 
‘land the smallest half; (laughter and cheers,) the 
‘children’s half—the biggest one—remained be- 
\hind. (Renewed Jaughterand cheers.) The pro- 
| verbial carelessness of his own countrymen might 
| be satisfied with this ; John Bull, more solid, would 
demand more; while Scotsmen, beaming with in- 
| telligence, must think that work but spoiled, which 
| remained only half-done. He would require, how- 
| ever, to descend to a lower fraction; not even a 
| fourth had been gained. Nay, in many respects, 
| their condition had been rendered worse by the 
/change. The name of Slave had, no doubt, been 
| abolished, but that of Apprentice had been intro- 
duced in its stead. And what was Apprentice- 
‘ship? They all knew well what it was here; but 
what was itthere? An old womanof 70 was told, 
‘that she was no longera Slave, but an Apprentice; 


| and what a delightful consolation to the toothless , 
| 


black old lady to receive such information! (Great 
|laughter.) They all knew that his friend Stanley, 
|(laughter) who had put his name on the work with- 
out recognizing the Jabors of its friends—(and how 


—— | many years had the Society of Friends, and other 


| Sects, not dependent on an endowment from Goy- 
\ . ~ : ~ . 

| ernment, in all sincerity and purity of heart, though 
‘long without hope, labored anxiously in the cause) 
| —they all knew that Stanley thought the appren- 
| ticeship so good as to propose extending it to a 
| period of twelve years ; so that the old lady of 70 
| would have had the gratifying prospect of being 


| made entirely free at the joyous and merry age of 


'82. (Laughter.) The apprenticeship was good 
|so far; it had taken away the lash from the unfeel- 
ing hand of the slave owner—that lash which had 
| been so often employed in the punishment of vir- 
}tue, at the mandate of foul and inferpal passion, 
with a ferocious cruelty which would have been 


/continued cheering.) But while the lash had been 
‘taken from the hand of the master, it had been 
‘only to transfer it into that of the stipendiary mag- 
jistrate. And they ought to remember that the 
| poor slave had no dinner, no supper, no rich treat 
to give that magistrate, while the rich planter had 
lall these at his command. Nor did he calumniate 


be engaged. He would merely mention that they | the magistrates in speaking thus. There might 


had met for the purpose of presenting an address | 
to Mr. O'Connell, prepared by the Committee of 
the Glascow Emancipation Society, and which 
would now be read by Mr. James Johnston. In 
the spirit and sentiments of that address, he was 
sure they would all most heartily concur. 

Before reading the address, Mr. Jolinston said, 
that, in compliance with the wishes of the Trus- 
tees of the Chapel, he had to request that no de- 
monstration of feeling should be made by the audi- 
ence, except by the hands, He then read the fol- 
lowing address, to which Mr. O’Connell listened 
with the most marked attention :— 


To Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M. P. 
Sir, 

We, the President. other Office-bearers, and Meinbers 
ot Committee, of ‘The Glasgow Emancipation Society,’ 
embrace this opportunity of your visit to this City, to ex- 
press to you, our admiration of the promptitude and ener- 
gy with which you have always advocated the Abolition 
of Slavery. 

This we feel ourselves called upon to do, as humble co- 
workers in the same great and good cause; and, whilst we 
congratulate you on the measure of success already ob- 
tained in the British Colonies, we confidently rely upon 
your further co-operation, in not only acquiring for the ne- 
groes there, complete and entire Emancipation, but also, 
in endeavoring to procure for the Five Millions still in Sla- 
very throughout the world, the possession of the same great 
blessing. : 

Regarding you, Sir, as a friend of humanity, bat espe- 
cially, on this occasion, as the friend of the Slave, we fee! 
it to be at once gratifying to ourselves, and dutiful to you, 
to render you this mark of our esteem ; and tu compensate 
you, so far as our approbation goes, for the contumely and 
reproach which the opponents of universal liberty, have, 
with such profusion, showered upon you. 

It appears somewhat remarkable, that the Pro-Slavery 
fae of Republican North America, aud the British Anti- 

iberal press should vie with each other, in bitter invee- 
tive and low scurrility direeted against you, on account of 


some strong expressions of just indignation, respecting 


Republican America and her Two and a-halt Millions of 
Slaves, of which you made use at a Public Meeting in Ex- 
eter Hall, in May last: and these Liberty-enjoying, but 
Slavery-inflieting Republicans, have even gone so far as 
to make those expressions of yours, a pretext for riot and 
attack upon yourcountrymen in the United States. The 
truth is too strong for them—they cannot bear the light of 
it. But let us hope that the more sober and enlightened 
portion of the American people, will, on feeling its pewer- 
ful convictions, in place of attacking your countrymen, at- 
tack and destroy, root and branch, that system of Bond. 
age which is a curse to their country, and which, if they 
ersist in endeavoring to uphold, will, there is reason to be- 
lose, ere long destroy their Republic itself. 
Would to God that the people of these States would act 
on that principle of the magnanimous Bolivar, (referred to 


be many good men among them; but they were 
men, and wealth might be expected to exercise its 
corrupting influence over them. Mr. O’Connell 
then proceeded to impress upon the meeting, the 
| necessity of urging upon the Jegislature the aboli- 
| tion of the Apprenticeship. Their exertions, he 
said, should not be confined to Glasgow alone ; 
the voice of Scotland should be heard next Session 
}of Parliament, in a tone, loud, strong, and even 
menacious if they would. This also required to 
|be done quickly. They would soon be told that 
| apprenticeship was nearly at an end. But, Heav- 
en help the poor negro—Slavery and chains count 
| by hours, and reckon by minutes. But that cham- 
| pion whose talents and energies had been devoted 
to this glorious cause, who had followed in the 
footsteps of the immortal Wilberforce—Fowell 
| Buxton—had pledged himself to bring in a Bill 
next Session of Parliament, for the immediate ab- 
| olition of negro-apprenticeship in the British Col- 
onies. ‘There would then, no doubt, be some talk 
of remuneration to the slave proprietor. He could 
never bear the name proprietor, as applied to those 
! who hold human beings in bondage. We might 
_use the word property in relation to sheep, or cows, 
‘or horses, or pigs. But as soon as he would claim 
| property in his fellow-man, he would assent to the 
| pig’s claiming property in him. Mr. Buxton, he 
‘repeated, was pledged to bring in a bill; and the 
| question was, would he succeed. Of his success, 
he had no doubt; were he backed, as he ought to 
ibe, by the public voice as before. (Cheers.) And 
let no man say that his assistance would be use- 
less; there was no one but might do something— 
he could at least put his name to a petition, and if 
,all did so, twelve millions of names would be pre- 
| sented to Parliament, and that was on the suppo- 
‘sition that only males should sign. But he saw 
' nothing to prevent the Ladies from lending their 
aid, The most powerful petition that had ever 
| been presented to Parliament in favor of negro 
)emancipation, was one to which the signatures of 
35,000 Ladies were attached. Let all then unite 
in support ot Mr. Buxton’s motion, and surely they 
had a reasonable prospect of success. They had 
| already paid twenty millions; and why not receive 
‘full value in return? He would insist on receiv- 
|ing the full value; not indeed the very ‘potnd of 
| flesh,” but the entire souls and bodies of those 
‘whom they had ransomed. Convinced that the 
‘inhuman traffickers in slaves had long received 


by you ten years ago, in a speech at a General Meeting of | ¢4}] value for the money they had laid out, he had 


the London Anti-Slavery Society) who, after liberating his 
own Slaves, in addressing the assembled Senators of his 
Government, said, ‘ U beg as fervently of my Country as I 
would for the lives of my children, that you will never con- 
sent that Clime, or Color, or Creed, should make any dis- 
tinction in your Republic.’ 

In conclusion, Sir,—having entire confidence that, as you 
have so long and so nobly distinguished yoursell, in the 
Anti-Slavery cause, you will persevere in 1t with us, while 
Slavery exists in any quarter of the Globe, we beg leave 


to be permitted to extol! you as an Honorary Member of 
‘The Glasgow Emancipation Society,’ which has for its 


| opposed the grant of the 20 millions. He consid- 
\ered that, if given at all, it should have been giv- 
!en to the slaves, as they had been the sufferers. 
| He had been out-voted. But since it was so, he 
| would not now be content with any instalment 
| which the slave owners might offer. He would 
‘not even take 19s. 6d. in the pound. (Langliter.) 
| He must have the whole. Nothing less than the 
| sovereign remedy would satisfy him. (Great cheer- 


object, ‘the Abolition of Slavery throughout the world.’ |'"Z and laughter.) Mr. O'Connell then congratu- 
This Society has had ia America, for the last twelve | lated the friends of freedom on the unity of senti- 
months, as its Agent, the eloqnent and excellent George | ment that bound them togethter in the holy cause 


were such opponents to cease abusing him.(cheers.) | sacred duty of joining in aid of the oppressed. Let 
He would continue to earn such wages. (Cheers.) | no one, said Mr. O’Conneil, go from this meeting, 
By the blessing of God he would yet trample on | till he has determined to join the Emancipation So- 
the serpent of slave-owning cupidity, and triumph | ciety. (Loud cheering.) Let all who love free- 
over the hiss of the foul reptile, which marked its | dom, all who love religion, all who attach import- 
agony and excited his contempt. The Americans, | ance to the welfare of the human soul, unite in 
in their conduct toward the slaves, were traitors to} taeir exertions to give the negro liberty, to give 
the cause of human liberty, foul detractors of the | him instruction, to give him an opportunity of re- 
democratic principle, which he had cherished! ceiving the great and universally acknowledged 
throughout his political life, and blasphemers of | truths of the Gospel, and Slavery will soon be at 
that great and sacred name which they pretended | end for ever. On resuming his seat, Mr. O’Con- 
to recognize. For, in their solemn league and| nell was greeted with the most rapturous applause, 


covenant, the declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, they declared that all men (he used their 
own words,) have certain ‘inalienable rights’— 
these they defined to be, life, liberty, and the pur- 


which was renewed and re-renewed for several 

‘minutes. The cheering having at last subsided, 
Mr. Jounston said, he was happy that he could 

now address Mr. O’Connell as a member of their 





suit of happiness. ‘T’o maintain these, they pledg- | Committee, and he wished to transact a little busi- 
ed themselves with all the solemnity of an oath,| ness with him in that capacity. They had heard 
in the presence of Almighty God. That aid which | with pleasure that Mr. Buxton was to move next 
they had invoked from heaven, had been awarded | session for a total abolition of the accursed appren- 
to them, but they had violated their awfully solemn | ticeship system. But some apprehensions were 
compact with the Deity, and set at nought every | entertained that further compensation would be 
principle which they professed to hold sacred, by | demanded, and that possibly Mr. Buxton, in his 
keeping two anda half millions of their fellow-| zea] and anxiety for the complete emancipation of 
.men in bondage. In reprobation of that disgrace-| the Negro, might be induced to accede to some 
‘ful conduct, his humble voice had been heard | such accommodation. Now, the Committee had 
‘across the wide waves of the Atlantic. Like the to express a hope, that were such a proposal made, 
‘thunder-storm in its strength, it had careered| Mr, O’Connell would divide the House upon it. 
‘against the breeze, armed with the lightning of| Mr. O’Connett—Even though I should stand 
Christian truth. (Great cheering.) And, Jet them) alone, I will do so--(great cheering.) I may add, 
'seek to repress it as they may—let them murder! however, that I have no apprehension of any such 
‘and assassinate in the true spirit of Lynch’s law :! attempt—it would be too great arobbery of the 
the storm would wax louder and louder around | Jaboring population of this country. 
‘them, till the claims of justice became too strong, The Cuarrman then said,—I heartily concur in 
\to be withstood, and the black man would stand | rendering due honors to Mr. Buxton and his coad- 
,up, too big for his chains. It seemed, indeed—he | jutors. But we ought never to forget the man, 
hoped what he was about to say was not profana- | who, in this great and good cause, labored more 
| tion—as if the curse of the Almighty had already | abundantly than they all—Thomas Clarkson. It 
overtaken them. For the first time in their polit-| was by his indefatigable exertions, attended with 
ical history, disgraceful tumult and anarchy had | the sacrifice of his time, his health and strength, 
been witnessed in their cities. Blood had been| and all his worldly prospects, that the whole dark 
shed without the sanction of law, and even Sir} arcana of the system most audaciously called a 
| Robert Peel had been enabled—but he was here | Trade—‘the Slave Trade,’ but which was, in fact, 
jin danger of becoming political. (Cries of no, no| a complete system of piracy and murder, were ful- 
|—go on, and cheers.) Well, then, even Sir. R./ ly laid open and judicially proved before the Brit- 
| Peel had been enabled to taunt the Americans with | ish Parliament, and this so called trade was then 
| gross inconsistency, and lawless proceedings. He designated by the Legislature of Great Britain to 
differed from Sir Robert Peel on many points.—! be piracy, and subjected to the punishment of death. 
,(Laughter.) Every bedy knew that. (Renewed It was by the efforts of Thomas Clarkson, that Mr. 
'laughter.) It was no doubt presumption in him to| Wilberforce was cnabled to produce complete 
‘differ from so great a man ; but yet such was the! proofs before Parliament of the fraud, violence, 
fact. (Laughter.) On one point, however, he! and bloodshed with which the system was com- 
fully agreed with him. Let the proud Americans) menced in Africa, and was maintained in America. 
learn that all parties in this country unite in con-} The measure of justice and relief, therefore, which 
demnation of their present conduct; and let them | has now been granted by Parliament to the injured 
jae learn that the worst of all Aristocracies is | slaves in the British Colonies, ought, in justice, to 
that which prevails in America—an aristocracy | be attributed, primarily, to Thomas Clarkson. 
which had been aptly denominated that of the hu-| Mr. James Beirn then moved that a vote of 
man skin. The most insufferable pride was that! thanks should be given to the venerable chairman 
shown by such an Aristocracy. And yet he must —upon which Mr. O’Connell immediately started 





confess that he could not understand such pride. up. He was happy, he said, at the liberty which 


He could understand the pride of noble descent. 


He could understand why a man should plume 
‘himself on the succeéss or his ancestors, 1n plun- 


‘dering the people some centuries ago. He could 
‘understand the pride arising from immense landed 
| possessions. He could even understand the pride 
| of wealth, the fruit of honest and careful industry. 
But when he thought of the color of the skin mak- 

ing men aristocratic, he felt his astonishment to vie 
with his contempt. Many a white skin covered a 
black heart ; yet an aristocrat of the skin was the 
proudest of the proud. Republicans were prover- 
| bially proud, and therefore he delighted to taunt 


the Americans with the superlative meanness, as | 
: Well as injustice, of their assumed airs of superi- | 


ority over their black fellow-citizens. (Cheers.) 
| He would continue to hurl his taunts across the 
| Atlantic. These would ascend the Mississippi, 
they would descend the Missouri, and be heard 
‘along the banks of the Ohio and the Monongahela, 


| his newly acquired privilege of membership, gave, 
in enabling him to second the motion, which was 
then carried by shouts of acclamation. 

By the time the meeting broke up,alarge crowd 
was in waiting in front of the chapel to catch a 
sight of Mr.O’Connell, as he entered the carriage. 
His appearance was hailed with loud cheers from 
the spectators. He immediately drove off to his 
hotel, which he left about half past twelve for Pais- 
ley, in his travelling carriage, accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Brewster, of Paisley. As we elsewhere 
|mentioned, he had engaged to meet the inhabit- 


) ants of that town at 12 o’clock to-day. 
i 




















COMMUNICATIONS. 





Qui non vetat, cum debeat, et possit, Jubet. 
THEODORE LYMAN, THE MAYOR OF BOS- 
TON, CO-OPERATING WITH A MOB. 





| till the black man would leap delighted to express 
_ his gratitude to those who had efiected his eman- | 
|cipation. (Cheers.) And, Oh,—but perhaps it | , 
| was his pride that dictated the hope—that some | 4 slave State. The right here alluded to, ail men, 


, black O’Connell might rise among his fellow slaves | in every part of the world and of every color, re- 





Mr. Eprror— Every person may freely speak, 


|—(tremendous cheers) who would cry, agitate, ag- 
itate, agitate (renewed cheering) till the two mil- 
lions and a half of his fellow sufferers learned the 
secret of their strength—learned that they were 
| two millions and a half. (enthusiastic cheers.) If 
\there was one thing which more than another 
could excite his hatred, it was the laws which the 
Americans had framed to prevent the instruction 
of their slaves, To teach a slave to read, was 
} made a capital offence. (Shame,.) T'o be seen in 
company with a negro who could write, was visit- 
ed with imprisonment, (shame) and to teachaslave 
the principles of freedom was punished with death. 
Were these human laws, it might be asked ? Were 
they not laws made by wolves of the forest? No, 
they were made by a congregation of two-legged 
wolves—American wolves—-monsters in human 
shape, who boast of their liberty and of their hu- 


ceive from God. The Constitution of the United 
States, of every State in the Union, guarantees to 
all this right, nearly in the’precise words which I 
have quoted. Here, then, we take our stand. 
We have a right, and all men have a right, to 
speak, or write, or print freely on any subject. 
Every man is an enemy to civil and religious lib- 
erty, who, by legal enactments or by violence, re- 
stricts us in the use of this right. 

A Mob was recently called in Boston, by Ho- 
mer & Palmer, Editors of the Gazette, and by 
others, to deprive our citizens of this inalienable 
(right. That mob was called, avowedly, to destroy 


| freedom of speech in this city, and to assault the 





manity, while they carry the hearts of tigers with- | property, persons, and lives of our citizens, for 
in them. (Cheers.) With regard to the attacks | exercising their right to speak and write freely on 


which had been made upon his countrymen by 
such men, he rejoiced at them. (Cheers.) These 
proved to him that the sufferings to which they 
had been subjected in the land of their birth, had 
not been lost upon them; but that their kindly af- 
fections had been nurtured into strength, and that 
they had ranged themselves on the side of the 
oppressed slave. (Cheers.) He was not afraid of 
his countrymen being crushed ; there were a good 
many of them, and a man who should try to take 
off the head of one of them, would find -that he 
had something to do before it would leave Paddy’s 
shoulders. (Laughter.) 

_He had once heard a story of a man who called 
himself a ‘lord of the creation.’ Proud of the title, 
and indulging high notions of the consequence he 
Imagined it to confer, he determined, as an exer- 
cise of his authority,to shear a wolf. I ama ‘lord 
of the creation,’ said he, ‘and therefore I have a 
right to shear a wolf, (Laughter.) His lordship ac- 
cordingly went out to the forest with that intent. 

(Renewed laughter.) And how did he return ? 
Why, of course, a skeleton. Nothing more was 
left ef this ‘lord of the creation,’ than what the 
| wolf took not the pains to devour. (Great Laugh- 
iter.) Now, he did not think that the Irish would 
| altogether devour those who might attack them; 
| but the Americans might rest assured, that they 
| would not submit to be shorn. Well, if evera mo- 
(ment of leisure were granted him—and this was 
| what he had scarcely ever enjoyed yet—idleness 
_ would in fact literally kill himn—but if ever he found 
|So much leisure at his command, as to be able to 
| write to his countrymen in America, he would con- 
jure them to laugh the republican slave owners to 
scorn. He would tell them, whenever they met 
an atrabilious American, to call out tohim, Negro. 





the subject of slavery. The inquiry is often made 


—Who were the leaders of that mob to plunder 
and murder ? 

My object in this communication, will be to 
show, that Theodore Lyman, Mayor of Boston, 
was a co-operator with that rufian mob. I would 
arraign this man—the Mayor of Boston—before 
the world and before God, for his tolerance of the 
mob, which, on Oct. 2Ist, 1835, brought a deeper 
disgrace on the city than ever it suffered before. 
I charge it on the soul of Theodore Lyman, that 
he was an accessary of that mob. I will present 
my arguments, and then let the world decide the 
question. 

1. The course of the Mayor, previous to the call 
for a mob, issued by Homer & Palmer. 

What had been his course? He had been using 
all his private, personal influence for some time 
previous to that formal call, to dissuade the Aboli- 
tionists from holding public meetings for prayer 
and discussion on the subject of slavery. He had 
interviews with us to try to dissuade us from dis- 
cussing freely and openly, in public meetings and 
in print, this great and momentous subject, involv- 
ing, as all allow, our political existence. He 
would have persuaded us to refrain from giving 
public notice of our meeting—to refrain from in- 
viting our beloved brother from England to ad- 
dress us, for fear of exciting a mob. He was a- 





(Laughter.) What was sauce for the goose, was 


fraid we should exasperate the people beyond en- 








durance, and that they would get bey 
trol of alllaw. He tried to convince \ 
: danger of braving public opinion. He 
_With great meaning and emphasis, that nine to 
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of the people were against us, i, e, against {- 


3 : ue. 

| dom otf speech, and of the press and agains: 
eB SS@tOst civ] 
liberty. Thus he d wi iia g a 
bert) hus he labored with us to induce US to 
{give up an inalienable right—a_ rio 
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ht Wine] 
i WHICH it j 
_of the utmost importance to o 


' ur country and the 
world, should be exercised most freely at thisti: ; 
‘and on this subject of slavery, and he om 
iit very kindly that we would not vie! 
at his request, : 


did not take 
d up this right 


The | setine ; 

Phen came the meeting in Faneuj! Ha!|~caj). 
,ed for the avowed object of exciting the pe 
‘against Abolitionists, to prevent th : 
,cussing the subject of slavery. 


Ople 

em from dis. 
a] 

: 7 he Abo itlonists 

were held up before that meeting as traitors 


and 
rebels to their country—as instigators o 


‘plunder, civil war and murder. The abe ce 
‘that day labored hard to present us as the se 
,of men. A bitter and murderous fe 
‘cited against us—simply because we are opposed 
lo slavery. Who was the Chairman of that meet- 
‘ing? Who first addressed that meeting, to hold 
, up to their reprobation the abolitionists? Theo- 
‘dore Lyman, Mayor of Boston. He led that mec. 
\ing, and thus publicly pledged himself to our ene- 
inies to wink at their efforts to deppive us of our 
, dearest rights, and to trample in the dust the ( 
stitution and the laws. When the Mayor con. 
| sented to become the Chairman of that meeting 
, Which was called to deprive us of our freedom, 
‘and to make us all slaves, he Virtually arrayed 
‘himself against freedom of speech and of the pr ss, 
Then after, by the influence of that meeting, 
‘the people had become thoroughly exasperated 
against us, and they were prepared for deeds of 
plunder and outrage, and there was every reason 


Worst 


ehing was ex 


‘on. 


|to expect that in the evening our property and 


persons and lives would be assaulted, the Mayor 
/neglected to take any measures to protect ae 
' How could he consistently do it? He had been 
chosen the Jeader of those who were resolved to 
make us slaves, which was the same as to resolye 
to murder us, and he had accepted the appoi 
ment. 

Then came the Gallows, erected before My. 
,Garrison’s door. What did the Mayor do in this 
thing? Did he make any efforts to detect and 
punish those who had openly threatened to assas- 
i sinate a citizen of Boston in the public streets— 
, because he was an enemy to slavery and the friend 
‘of liberty? Did he offer any reward tosecure the 
‘assassins ? Did he make any proclamation to ar. 
rest them? Did he call on the citizens to gather 
‘around and defend the outraged law? Did he 
) send out his constables to be on the watch? Not 

at all. He moved not a finger to arrest the av- 
‘thors of that outrage. By his silence, if not di- 
‘rectly, he countenanced them. 

Such was the course of the Mayor, previous to 
the direct call to violence and murder, issued by 
Homer & Palmer, and others. 

2. The Mayor's course between the direct call to 
violence and the assembling of the mob. 

Several days previous to the mob, Homer and 
Palmer, Editors of the Gazette, issued a call to 
the citizens of Boston, to assemble at such a time 
and place, and by ‘acts of lawless violence’ prevent 
the abolitionists from discussing the subject of 
civil and religious liberty. Examine this cal! to 
violence and bloodshed. Whom were the people 
invited tomob? The abolitionists. Why? Be- 
cause, ‘in opposition to the feelings and wishes 
of nine-tenths of the citizens of Boston,’ they 

‘dared to assert that slaveholding is sin, and to 
maintain the principles of our Declaration—of 
civil and religious liberty ;—hecause we dared to 
hold our meetings in the broad face of day, and 
‘*to continue our denunciations against the Ame- 
‘rican system of robbery and piracy,’ and against 
{American robbers and pirates. To whom is this 
call to murder given? Not to the base ‘rabble,’ 


nt 
ni- 


| write and print, on any subject.’—Constitution of but to men of property and standing—to those 


,men among us who live without work—the gen- 
|tlemen at large, who can get drunk on wine, and 
‘who parade our streets, staff in hand—and to all 
| the large dealers who do business with the south- 
(ern robbers and pirates, and who are largely con- 
(cerned in the continuance cf our national system 
| of piracy. There seemed to be a particular wish 
'on the part of those Editors who called the mob, 
| that no body should share in the rich harvest of 
| glory to accrue from routing a prayer meeting of 
| gentle females, and murdering an unoffending and 
| most peaceable citizen, but ‘men of property and 
)Standing.’ These soft-handed, satin-gloved gen- 
tlemen of tape and bobbin were to have all the 
honor, and they did have it all—for the ‘rabble, 
i. e. the mechanics and laborers, and our Irish and 
colored citizens, had no hand in the precious busi- 
ness. This call to murder was sent all over the 
city. 

Then appeared the Handbill, offering $100 re- 
ward to him who would ‘ snake out’ the viciim— 
i. e. drag him out, and murder him. This hand- 
; bill, offering a reward for murder, was seen post 
}ed up around the city in open day—was read and 
commented on by thousands. 

A preparatory mob actually assembled 2 
days previous, and for the same purpose, and were 
dispersed only by being assured that the meeting 
was not an abolition meeting, and that Thompson 
was not in the building. 

Where was our Mayor the while? Th 
fora mob, and the handbill, inviting to murder, 
must have been seen by him. He must have 
known that the ‘men of property and standing 
in the city contemplated an assault on the 
and life of an unoffending man, whom, by his oat 
of office, he was bound to protect. Knowing 
these things, what ought the Mayor to lave done’ 
By his oath of office—by the laws which he se 
sworn to support, he ought to have taken his stand, 
and said—‘ These ladies shal! not be disturbed 4 
their meeting, and Mr. Thompson shall be a 
ed to address them. Their dearest rights shail be 
protected.’ It was his duty to say this, and if . 
pearances demanded, he was bound, by + ‘t 
and by the Jaws of the city, to have called out the 
military, and to have lined the street with bayo- 
nets and cannon. I say his oath of office and the 
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_ ed lim to do this, rather than that the 
i be disturbed. He was authorized 

y citizens to aid him in thus supporting 

n, and to arrest every one who 

Rot what did the Mayor do? Nota 

y against those Editors who issued 

- blo« dshed—Homer & Palmer. Not 

+ dd he make to detect the authors of the 

ine to murder. Not a handbill did 


pl 
’ 


eer he torn down, 
tthe Mayor, during this period, I know not 
void the conclusion, that this mob against 
‘speech and against life, was got up 


From the whole con- 


cynnosition that he would not do aught 
y to put it down, 


» The conduct of the Mayor while the mob. 


re together. 
Phe spirit exhibited by the Mayor, in the fol-| 
macinary dialogue between him and the 
= [ think, a just inference from his conduct 
} 


¢ period, 


4 meeting of females within engaged in pray- 
Rrter the mob, with the Mayor. They fill 
reoet-—the stairway, up to the door of the} 


here the ladies are praying.) 
. Wayor. (Addressing the mob)—Now, respect: | 
‘sanda, you are a great number of ‘men of prop- 
yal i standing,’ It is meet that you go about | 
work orderly, and in a manner becoming your | 
‘table appearance. What shall be done} 


| Wb. First, stop this praying, and turn out the | 


Mayor. (Addressing the ladies)—Ladies, you | 
rdered to stop praying, and leave this room; 
vo will meet with trouble. 
1 Lady. We have aright to meet here, and 
wish you would disperse the mob, and let us 


' 
’ 


nw ith our meeting. 
“ Moyor. Impossible. These ‘men of property | 
ling’ do not approve of your meeting, and 
must cisperse, 
ond Lady. 
frends, | presume. 
al influence with them, and get them to dis- 
You would oblige us much, 
These gentlemen [?| can- 


Mr. Lyman, these are your person- | 
Could you not exert your | 


No—no. 
You are braving pub- | 
inion, and acting in opposition to the wishes | 
If you will go| 
now, can ensure you protection. If not, I must | 
eaye you to the mercy of these ‘men of property 


Mayor. 
not tolerate your meeting. 


f nine-tenths of the citizens. 


d standing.’ 

2nd Lady. Mr. Lyman, you know we have a 
riht to continue our meeting. Tell these, your | 
frends, that this is a lawful meeting, and that you } 
are determined to protect us, and they will dis- 
perse, 

Mayor. 1 grant your meeting is lawful, and | 

i only use the right given to you by God, and 
gueranteed by the laws. But you are acting a- 
gainst ‘public opinion,’ and you must break up 
the meeting, or suffer the consequences. 

2nd Lady. Are you not willing to protect us 
from violence, as you are sworn to do ? 

Mayor. Yes, 1 am willing to protect you with 
my life, and I and my friends here have assembled | 
on purpose to protect you, and we will do it, if we 

for it—if you will only go home, and cease to 
old Anti-Slavery meetings, and to speak and write 
against slavery. 

3rd Lady. Why don’t your Honor read the 
Riot Act to them? Then your friends would go 





lome,. 

Mayor. They would not. It would do no good 
to read the Riot Act. These, my friends, are no 
Rioters, but ‘men of property and standing.’ 

Exeunt the ladies, amid the sneers, the hisses, 
the curses, the abuse and brutal jests—not of the 
‘low rabble,’ but of ‘men of property and stand- 
ing, —and as the last lady leaves the coor, and gets 
clear of the mob, these same respectac|e friends 

fthe Mayor give a fiendish shout.of iriumph. 
Then the Mayor turns to the roaring mob, and 
says)— 

Mayor. My respected friends, now I would re- 
spectfully request you to retire peaceably to your | 
Or have you any | 


ho 





homes. Your work is done. 
thing more to do? 

Mob. Hand us down Thompson, the foreign | 
emissary, who dares to brave public opinion, and | 
to assert that there ought to be no slaves, and that | 
Let us have | 


allmen are created free and equal. 
the scoundrel, that we may give him his deserts. 

Mayor. Respected friends, after minute search, | 
leannot find him, Ican assure you he is not in 
the building, nor in the city. 

Mob. You lie, Sir, when you say Thompson is 
notin the building. He is. 

Mayor. No, dear friends, I assure you he is 

there. If he were—think you I would not de- | 
wer himup? Now, shall we not go home ? 
‘Mob. No. Hand us down the Anti-Slavery sign. 
Mayor. It has been an eye-sore to the com- 
It has braved public opinion 
genough. You three gentlemen, toss down 
(Down goes the sign.) Now, 
shall we not go peaceably home ? 

‘Mob. No, Let us have Garrison, the daring, 
iptous rascal, who dares to say that the colored | 
ple have as good a right to ‘life, liberty and 
“Appiness,’ as we have. Hand him down, and let 

US ceal with him. 


m inity some time. 


3 hated sign. 


il 


‘Mayor. My dear and respected friends, Garri- 
“of 1$ not here, 

‘Mob. Where is he ? 

Mayor. Escaped out at the back window. 

Rush go the mob to catch Garrison. Soon the 
“Y—We have canght him!’ A rope is put a- 
found his body. His coat and pantaloons are 
se: ® He is dragged through the streets, and | 
“anded over to the Mayor. Then the Mayor 
Makes a speech to the mob.) 

Mayor, My friends, you have routed the la- 
“s—you have secured the author of all our 

‘ies, You have scattered the abolitionists as 
" before the whirlwind. We tried to pacify 
southern brethren by the Faneuil Hall meet- 
083 but that was not quite enough. Now they 
‘now that our views of slavery are correct. 
bs ach vement of this day will be known! 
~ Jghout the world. This day will be remem- 
» ‘8288 next in importance to our nation’s birth 


Orr 


ihe 





let him be sent away. Now, respected friends, , 


true representation of the conduct of th 





day. Your names and your deeds will be known | late triumph of a genteel mob over one man and | 
and read of all men, from the rising to the setting | thirty women, with much interest. I had waited | 
of the sun. The friends of liberty will—they | with some anxiety to see your account of that 
will—they will—O how they will speak of you ?/« glorious victory,” as I could place no depend- 


And the slaves of tyrants—will—will—will have ence upon the narrations of those editors who had | 


—will have great occasion to remember you to | been the instigators of the riot. It was hardly to. 
the end of the world, and even at the tribunal of | pe expected that men bearing the blood-red brand | 
God—they will rise up before you, and remem- lof Satan in their foreheads, and murder in their | 
ber this day’s mighty work. O how shall your hearts, would pay a very strict regard to the truth. | 
fame swell and spread out to the ends of the earth! | (ig riot followed the mecting at Faneuil Hall as | 
How you shall be cheered and toasted! Surely, naturally as a comet is followed by its tail. The | 
this is glory enongh for once, Compared to this | time-serving orators of that impious meeting, like | 
day’s work, old Bunker Hill was mere child’s play. ‘the man within the brazen bull, had but to open | 
(Long and loud cheering.) Now, respected / their mouths to set the monster of popular fury in | 


rien ins, and then | . ie : ; 

friends, but one thing more remains, andthen| | oo apne violent opposition to Liberty, mat 
| 
| 


rk is > e with}. 
Notte is done. What shall be done with| +, 4 by the pro-slavery presses, has been char- 
rarrison ° 


Mob. Let him be banished from our quiet city. ‘acterized bya baseness and turpitude wholly un-| 

en, Henk, kin wae eee 
: ”|axe in France bought their power with danger 
in adap, culd dungeon to-night, and woes wag suffering. They were forced to attack the | 
‘our work is fairly done. Now let us retire peace- | St powortal and influential nobles in that coun | 
ably to our homes. (Exeunt omnes.) | try. Their cruelty, horrible = > Wms, bore not) 

The above imaginary dialogue, I think, is a| the distinctive trait of cowardice which water) 
e Mayor, Our enemies as contemptible as they are bloody. | 
"|The mighty stir about Anti-Slavery which has so | 


zs he appeared to us during the |ate mob. ; Cherie tire 
4. Conduct of the Mayor since the mob. /much assisted the barren imaginations of sundry | 


What has been the Mayor’s conduct since the €ditors in our country, has received its impetus, in 
sob? It has been most unaccountable. Has he | great measure, from the labors of that great and | 
nade any efforts to redeem the honor of our dis- | excellent man, GEORGE THOMPSON, who is | 
graced city? Has he made any efforts to detect |as far above them all in talent as he is in goodness | 
and bring to condign punishment the authors of | of heart and unflinching integrity. When this | 
shat scene of plunder and violence? Has he is- | champion of human rights first commenced his | 


: ° ° { 
‘he discovery of the murderous miscreants? He | Spoke of him in a favorable manner. His elo- 


must have known who were most active in that | quence was extolled, his manners and appearance | 


| mob. He saw them. It was in broad daylight. | were admired—but as soon as his influence began | 


Many of them could be identified, if the Mayor to be felt, as soon as conviction flashed upon the | 
and the Grand Jury would give the least encour- minds of the people, he became a “foreign incen- 
agement that they would aid in bringing them to | diary’—“an emissary from Great Britain!” So; 
justice. But the Mayor has been silent as death | inconsistent is wrong—so unreasonable is vice.— | 
about it. He has shown an evident desire to hush | The friends of expediency rested securely within | 


| atup. What other construction can be put on his ‘the gigantic tower of American slavery—but our| 


conduct, than to infer, that he is conscious of be- | Samson seized the pillars which supported it, | 
ing himself blameworthy in this matter ? | with his hands, and there rose up acry to God 
So far from trying to arrest the gentlemen ruf- | from the altar of every philanthropic heart to give 
fians that composed the mob, he would rather|him strength—he bowed himself to the work—| 
persuade us to give up all discussion of the prin-|the fabric tottered! Liberty smiled; when there | 
ciples of freedom, either in speech or in print. | burst forth one simultaneous yell from Maine to 
He would rather have us stop the Liberator, or | Georgia in opposition to the man whose ng ee 
remove it from the city. He had better pause, | they feared, whose arguments they could not an- 
ind ask how he is to answer to his country and | swer, and whose virtue threw them into the shade. | 
his God, for his violated oath, for dispersing a le- | The gradualists, like certain demons mentioned in 
gal meeting, for false imprisonment, and for |the Scriptures, cried out, “Why art thou come 
countenancing the cause of robbers and pirates? | to torment us before the time!” Grey-headed re- 
See, too, the conduct of the Mayor in the affair | creants and traitors to their country became all at 
of Engine Company, No. 14. They marched “once deeply concerned for “the Union ;” and 
through the city armed—a company of brazen- graduates from the Hartford Convention indig- 
hearted and brazen-faced men, escorted by a bra- | nantly resented all interference of Great Britain 
zen band of music, to a convenient place, and there | With our affairs. Sinecures and others, settled 
fired at the figures of Thompson and a colored | down at ease upon fat salaries, cried out bitterly 
woman for a target. Where was the Mayor, | against the agitator, and men who abhor ainalga- | 
while his authority was thus braved, and the laws nation suddenly conceived a tender affection for 
trampled under foot? Quietly looking on. A |" oue brethren at the South !” Those 7 brethren 
few weeks since, our fire companies wished to | of the South,” with hands armed with slave whips, 
march through our streets armed, carrying as a whose lullaby is the negro’s groan, recommended 
target the Lady Superior. This the Mayor would | death for the man who was trying to create hard 
not allow. That was contrary to law, andan out- feelings and sow dissension in the land. Good 
rage on the city. Why did he not save our city ‘feelings at length united the North and South— 
from the indelible disgrace, which these mon have | cemented by the negro’s hlood. The Northern 
brought on it in the case of Thompson? O, | patriot grasped the bloody hand of the Southern 
Thompson was an Abolitionist, and the Mayor \liberal, and they danced together around the Tree 
thought there was no harm in shooting—at least of Liberty, shouting “ Hail Columbia !” while the 
at the figure of an Abolitionist, and that it would | rattling of chains formed an accompaniment and 
be no disgrace to the city to puta ball through the |the groans of women formed the chorus to the 
painted heart of one who had been such a terror |800g- Thompson was banished from our halls, 
to the Boston friends of the tyrants and pirates of }and one man and a few women were gallantly 
this glorious, liberty-loving Republic. The May- routed by five thousand of the elite of Boston ; 


i 


| doubt with him. Further, the witness is a volun- 


| eued any proclamation, offesing aay reward for| greet work in this country, many of our presses| king this silly, this most boyish declaration, by the 


or did not move to prevent this mock murder— 
which was not a real one, only because the victim 


and now Anti-Slavery is completely annihilated. 
Aye, annihilated as Christianity was when Jesus 





could not be found. What hand had our Mayor 


and his friends in this deed of infamy? Did he | ism was when her three martyrs were led to the 


command it to be done? We believe he did. 


‘ Qui non vetat, cum debeat, et possit, Jubet.’ | when a whirlwind has torn it up and scattered its 


‘He, whose duty it is to prevent wrong, and is 
able to prevent, and does not, commands it.’ The 
Mayor might have prevented that mob. He did 
not. The facts, as above stated, have gone out to 
the world as true, uncontradicted. According to a 
universally admitted principle of justice, the May- 
or would be regarded, in any court of equity, as 
having commanded that mob to assemble to destroy 
freedom of speech. His motives, in law, must be 
supposed to comport with his cool, deliberate ac- 
tions. 
man of the meeting that aroused the mobbing 
spirit. When he knew there was to be a mob, he 
made not one effort to preventit. When he knew 
there was a mob, he trespassed on our rights of 
property and person, to please them, and made 
no efficient efforts to disperse them. When 
he knew there had been a mob, and that violence 
had been done to our rights, he made not one ef- 
fort to detect and punish the guilty. What citi- 
zen of Boston will dare ever again to look up in 
the presence of a freeman? Our Mayor was fur- 
nished with ample power to preserve law and or- 
der. He did not doit. Yea, he never once tried 
to use the power given to him to prevent mischief, 
and proteet our rights. According to the funda- 
mental principles of justice, therefore, he must be 
adjudged guilty of commanding that mob. 

Let the Mayor and his friends, who figured in 
the late piratical assault on the freedom of speech 
and of the press, take all the honor to themselves, 
Already has the Mayor’s name been echoed from 
the South, as the leader of a mob to destroy free- 
dom of speech. Already he and his respectable 
friends, who committed the valorous deed of break- 
ing up an abolition meeting, and of giving a dead- 
ly blow to the Constitution and the laws, are hail- 
ed as the steadfast friends of robbers and pirates 
—as the deadly foes of liberty, and the warmest 
friends of slavery. The name of our Mayor will 
not soon be forgotten. Poor mati, we envy him 
not his notoriety </ “« HANCOCK. 


{> The following eloqeént communication 
(worthy the pen of a Brxsamin Frankuin) was 
written by a WORKING MAN of Boston. How 
loftily such a man, in his native dignity, towers 
above the pliant aristocracy of the age! We shall 
be glad to be favored constantly with articles from 
the same pen.—Ed. Lib. 


Wit Lioyp Garrison, 
My Dear Sir,—I have read your account of the 







What were his actions? He was chair- | 


died and his apostles fled—annihilated as Quaker- 
| scaffold in Boston! Yes, annihilated as is a plant 


seeds over the earth—-annihilated as is the Throne 


|of God when he withholds his thunder! There 
‘are more abolitionists in the land than our adver- 
‘saries imagine. Their pacific principles prevent 
\them from presenting so imposing a front as the 


\dogs of rapine and murder. They do not “cry 


| aloud in the streets”—but they are not to be 


sane from their position. Our adversaries have 


| taken much pains to roll a heavy stone up hill, and 
| they fear that as its supporters melt away from 

under it, it will roll back again. Their fears may 
yet be realized ; for the example of mob law is as 


| epidemical as other fashions set by the “gentle- 


|men of high respectability.” I see no cause to be 


|troubled about the issue. The success of our 
cause is certain, and the infamy of its opponents 
no less so. “Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not go unpunished.” I believe it my 
duty to come forward at this time, and say that [ 
have been an Abolitionist, thorough and unshaken, 
‘ever since I knew there was a slave in the coun- 
try, and that I am, with the highest esteem, 
Your unshaken friend through weal and woe, 


WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 


—_—————__- 


KAUFMAN AND THOMPSON. 
Mr. Garrison: 


Slavery (I leave off the pro—we have become 
| principals) is every now and then trying, by at | 
ful pleading, to bring anti-slavery to what the 
lawyers call an immaterial issue before the coun- 
try.—to some issue, which, if found against them, 
will not settle their guilt on the merits. She has 
recently tiled this very pertinent plea, in defence, 
viz. ‘George Thompson has said that every slave- 
holder ought to have his throat cut ’—this, slavery 
is ready to verify, and asks judgment, &c. Anti- 
Slavery in reply—Granting George Thompson did 
say it (and granting further, that i is not true,— 
| which every warlike, liberty-loving patriot must 
decide for himself, and on his own principles,) 
| why then, as his Honor Judge Harrington, of the 
, Green Mountains said, in definition of Demurrer, 
_—‘what of all that?! Non sequitur, that the 
| Commercial Advertiser and all its tyrannous kin- 
| dred are not guilty, or worthy of condemnation. 
| But in seriousness, did Mr. Thompson say it ? 
| for it isa harsh thing for a Christian to say, and 
} at war with Abolitionism; for that says, no man’s 
| throat should be cut. That regards man’s person 
| as sacred as the King’s—both from the knife and 
| the whip. Did he say it? What is ‘the evi- 

nae st ae a letter of A. Kaufman, Jr. da- 
ted Oct. and compurgated the same day, b 
Sacra Stuart, Woods and Emerson. ees, 





_have won for themselves an unenviable notoriety 








Why did not Dr. Skinner underwrite for the wit- 
ness? Ishe astranger tohim? Or is the Dr. 
not considered responsible? It is said he has been 
an eminent lawyer. This compurgation, intro- 
duced uncalled for, renders testimony suspicious. | 
It is time enough for a credible witness to sustain 
his character wien it is attacked by the other side. | 
He naturally trusts, with the law, that every wit- 
ness is credible, till he is impeached. No man 
should be more doubtful of his own veracity than 
the law is. If he be, other people will be likely to 





feer. He is not called to the stand on subpena, 
What he tells he says was heard privately. Why 
did he tell of it? Did he want to testify? He 
volunteers too in a bad cause—the cause of oppres- 
sion. In a good cause he might volunteer, and 
perhaps ought to. He isa willing witness—a gra- 
tuitous witness—an eager witness—not to say an 
imprudent and rash witness. If he is believed, 4 
what does he gain or what good does he do? If 
he is disbelieved, he sacrifices himself to Moloch. 
He dies in a most ignominious service. So of his 
compurgators. Further, is he not an interested 
witness—nay even a party? Is it not his own 
cause and that of his compurgators, that he testi- 
fies in? Hesayshe charged Mr. Thompson with 
maintaining that ‘ slaveholding is sin.’ He there- 
fore denies himself that it is sin. He went to dis- 
cuss principles, he says—and this is one of his 
principles, that slaveholding is —not sin. 
What planter would go farther? What driver, 
orman-jockey at the seat of government, would 
go stronger for slavery? Many of them not so 
tar. The most callous of them would not venture 
to say that the Biple justifies or allows it. This 
cannot be said of some of the Compurgation! 

He is an argumentative witness, He not only 
avers, but he tries to give reasons. Here he isun- 
fortunate. He accounts for Mr. Thompson’s ma- 





fact, that he had gained over most of the young 
candidates for the ministry at the schools at An- 
dover, to the contrary doctrine of peaceful, sub- 
missive, non-resistance abolitionism; and then, 
forsooth, to upset what he had done, tells an ene- 
my, who will go right and tell all them, that he 
denies what he has been inculcating! The wit- 
ness should not reason. He is left at sheer aver- 
ment. Had he said Mr. Thompson was intoxica- 
ted, ‘flushed’ with something more stimulating 
and deranging than ‘hopes of victory,’ it would 
have accounted for the nonsensical declaration. 
He never said it, unless he was demented or 
drunk. Nothing short of one of these can ac- 
count for it. That he is an ‘incendiary,’ an ‘em- 
issary,’ a ‘foreigner,’ an ‘ Englishman,’ a ‘ bank- 
rupt in purse and in reputation,’ as the pompous 
Doctor Fisk ‘advisedly’ reproaches him,—even 
that he is not a ‘licentiate preacher,’ have no ten- 
dency to account for such eminent nonsense. 
Why should he say such a thing to this witness, 
even if he thought it? He never said it among 
his confidential friends. Perhaps he would not 
dare let them hear him say a thing so abforrent to 
their principles and feelings. Yet he would dare 
commit it to an Andover enemy to the cause, who 
would trumpet it to the four winds. Is Mr. 
Thompson a fool? Those who have heard him 
say not. [she a ‘drinking man’? The papers 
do not charge that yet, nor have any of the Doc- | 
tors. The connection in which he said it is odd 
—quite odd. Pau) taught so and so, said Mr. K. 
Jr. ‘So do we,’ said Mr. T.—‘ but’ we dont teach 
what we ought to—‘we ought to teach every 
slave to cut,’ &c. Rather odd for a sane man. 
And then repeating the declaration three or four 
times uniformly in the same manner, as the wit- 
ness says—this is odder still, but it is possible Mr. 
K. was ‘struck with horror and astonishment at 
the sentiment,’ and ‘ wished to give Mr. T. an op- 
portunity of recalling it. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ Mr. 
Thompson, have their throatscut’? ‘Yes, every 
slaveholder ought to have his throat cut’! What, 
Mr. Thompson, have their throats cut? Yes, ev- 
ery slaveholder ought to have his throat cut. 


What, Mr. Thompson, have their throatscut? Yes, 
every slavenolder ougnt to have his tbroat cut. 


Here is three times only. Rather a singular col- 

loquy for two grown up men to hold, looking each 

other in the face. ‘I repeated the question,’ said 

Mr. K. ‘three or four times and he uniformly an- 

swered in the same manner. Not in a similar 

manner, but the same manner—not the same in| 
substance—but in manner—Mr. K’s ‘horror and 

astonishment’ holding out, of course, through all 

these repetitions. His supply must have been am- 

ple, especially if there were four of them. It is 

possible all this farce took place between the men. | 
It is much more probable than that George Thomp- 
son uttered that declaration of a fretted child, 
which is proved by the witness. 

Lastly, Mr. K. Jr. is a formidable witness. He 
says Mr. T’. denied the next evening that he used 
these words, but not till he knew that Mr. K. was 
out of town—as much as to say, had he known J 
was within all Andover, he would not have dared 
tosay it. George Thompson is regarded as a 
boldish sort of man. The newspapers call him 
‘audacious.’ Now his being afraid of Mr. K. is 
as consistent with his character, as Mr. K’s for- 
midability is with his coming tremblingly before 
the public, surrounded with his body guard of com- 
purgators. 

Finally, whether Mr. Thompson ever said it or 
not, is of no materiality whatever to the great 
question before the nation. And men of such char- 
acter as the compurgators—(for after all, they are 
the responsible parties in this slavery manceuvre,) 
should be otherwise employed than in endeavoring 
to use their professional weight in crushing anti- 
slavery through the slips of its advocates, They 
have weight, and it is of millstone fatality to them- 
selves and their poor instrument, the hasty, and I 
charitably trust, mistaken Kaufman. The four 


for ten years hence. 

Yet that the noble Thompson ever uttered that 
saying, when he was awake, is morally impossi- 
ble, and the testimony has notendency to prove it, 
in the mind of EMANCIPATION. 





[For the Liberator.] 
TO GEORGE THOMPSON. 
BY MRS. CHILD. 


I’ve heard thee when thy powerful words 
Were like the cataract’s roar— 

Or like the ocean’s mighty waves 
Resounding on the shore. 


But even in reproof of sin, 
Love brooded over all— 

As the mild rainbow’s heavenly arch 
Rests on the waterfall, 


I’ve heard thee in the hour of prayer, 
When dangers were around : 

Thy voice was like the roya! harp, 
That breath’d a charmed sound. 


The evi! spirit felt its power, 
And howling turn’d away ; 

And some perchance ‘ who eame to scoff, 
Remain’d with thee to pray.’ 


I’ve seen thee, too, in playful mood, 
When words of magic spell 

Dropp’d from thy lips like fairy gems, 
That sparkled as they fell. 


Still great and good in every change! 
Magnificent and mild! 

As if a seraph’s godlike power 
Dwelt in a little child! 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 183 
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PICTURE OF THE AMERICAN NATION\ 


IN 1835. 

A cloud of infamy—a thunder-cloud of heaven’s 
vengeance—a cloud of darkness and terror, covers 
the nation like a mighty pall. Rebellious, un- 
grateful and blood-thirsty land! how art thou fall- 
en, even to the lowest depths of degradation and 
sin! ‘Thy vision is the obscurity of blindness; thy 
temper, the spirit of outrage and butchery; thy 
decency, unblushing daylight profligacy ; thine 
honor, baseness and effrontery unsurpassed ; thy 
bravery, the cowardice of cruelty; thy self-re- 
spect, scandalous prostitution ; thine independence, 
abject servility; thy purity, rottenness; thy mag- 
nanimity, ruffianism ; thy lawful obedience, unbri- 
dled anarchy ; thy liberty, a terrific despotism ; thy 
patriotism, a mockery ; thy piety, practical athe- 
ism. It is for tyrants to scoff at thee; for the law- 
less and impious to extcl thee ; for the cowardly 
and sanguinary to imitate thee; for the traffickers 
in slaves and the souls of men to burn incense un- 
to thee; for an enslaved and groaning world to 
execrate thee ; for devils to rejoice over thee ; and 
for Almighty God to punish thee !—‘ And if thou 
say in thine heart, Wherefore come these things 
upon me? For the greatness of thine iniquity are 
thy skirts discovered, and thy heels. made bare.” 
‘Thou hast forsaken me, saith the Lord; thou art 
gone backward: therefore will I stretch out my 
hand against thee, and destroy thee; I am weary 
with repenting.’ * Wast thou ashamed when thou 
hadst committed abomination? Nay, thou wast not 
ashamed, neither couldst thou blush.’ 


© Oh, where is thy spirit of yore, 
The spirit that breathes in thy dead, 
When Lisgerty’s star was the beacon before,— 
Reicion, the spirit that led? 
= storms have awaken’d their sleep, 
They groan from the place of their rest, 
And ae murmur, and suddenly weep, 
To see the foul stain on thy breast ; 
For where is the glory they left thee in trust ? 
Tis scattered in Seinen, *tis trampled in dust! 


Go, look through the kingdoms of earth, 
From Indus, all round to the Poie, 
And something of goodness, of honor, and worth, 
Shall brighten the sins of the soul: 
But thou. art alone in thy shame, 
The world cannot liken thee there ; 
Oppressiun and vice have disfigured thy name 
Beyond the low reach of compare ; 


Stupendeus in guilt, thou shalt lend us through time 
A proverb, a bye-word, for treach’ry and crime! ” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Extracts from a manuscript work entitled, ‘A 
Pilgrimage from this to a better country,’ will be 
published as speedily as possible. 

Our esteemed friend in Windham, N. H. will 
find his inquiries answered by the last number of 
the Liberator. 

‘A Baptist,’ who proposes the establishment of 
a new paper in opposition to the pseudo Christian 
Watchman in this city, shall be heard next week. 

The excellent letter of the Hebron (Me.) Anti- 
Slavery Society, addressed to us, is consolatory 
and animating in a high degree. Our brethren 
may be assured, that we do not fear what mencan 
do to us—that our trust is in the Lord of hosts— 
and that we had rather receive brickbats in the 
cause of truth, than wedges of gold in the service 
of oppression. We esteemn the treatment that we 
have received at the hands of an ungodly mob far 
more to be coveted, and of greater honor, than the 
triumphant reception of Lafayette, on his visit to 
these shores. We hope to find room for this let- 
ter next week.,. 

We thank our devoted brother D. E. J. for his 
poetical effusion and letter, and deeply sympathize 
with him In all the trials which he is called to en- 
counter. We rejoice to believe that he is laying 
up treasure in Heaven, although poverty is his lot 
below. 

The scorching rebuke of ‘Justice,’ administered 
to Homer & Palmer, and their coadjutors, is on 
file for a prompt insertion. So, also, are the com- 
munications of ‘F,’—*‘Female Outcast’ —and 
‘Shade of Warren.’ 





The Treasurer of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety acknowledges the receipt of the following donations 
in October. 





Taunton Anti-Slavery Societ - - . 40 
Lynn Anti-Slavery sdociety j - - - - 5000 
_.. ie ee i 13.00 
Sandwich do. and friends of the cause 30,00 
Lynn Female A. 8. Society to constitute Rev. Jo- 
tham Horton and her. P. R. Russell life 
members : - . - - 30,00 
Reading A.S.Society - - +. - - 30,25 
Newburypert do. - - . - - 50,00 
Plymouth County Society - - - - 100,00 
Reading Female A. S. Soc. and female friends 24,50 
Friends in Plymouth = - - - - : 30,00 
do. in New-Bedford = - - - - - 75,00 
do. in Wrentham - - - - - 7,37 
do. in Taunton - ° * rm ° 2600 
Andover A. 8. Society - ° ° ° - 20,00. 
Samuel E. Sewall - - : e ° 25,00 
Perez Gill - ° « « a a « 20'00 
Moses Kimball oe eS oe ‘ - = 4000 
' John S. Kimball - - : : - * 15,00 
Marcus Whiting - - - - «+ « 5000 
FrancisJackson - - -§ « « « 20.00 
Walter Farnsworth - + : - ° - 1000 
Edmund Jackson - - « ° rs 20.00 
Charles T. Hildreth er ole See i ar 
William Carleton e ‘ is s # 25'00 
Thomas Bulfinch - - - ° “ ° 10,00 
Ladies in Haverhill to constitute Rev, Mr. Plum- 
meralhfe member - - - - 15,00 
Contribution at Holliston - - - . - 4,12 
Friends - . 2,50 and 2,00 - . - 4.50 
Rev. Edward Seagrave, Northborough Mass. 15,00 
William H. Hayward a -~ se  «. - Se 
Union A. 8. Society, New-Bedford - . - 5,00 
Bradford A. 8S. Society « ° - - - 50,00 
Rev. Mr. Ripley, Marshfield - - - - 1,00 
Sundry small donations - - - « TR 
$943,24 


JAMES C. ODIORNE, Treasurer. 





DIED.—In Calais, Me. Mr. Samuel Gist, aged 40. 

In East Cambridge, Sunday, Nov. 1, Mr. William Hen- 
ry, aged 75 years. 

In Philadelphia, on the eighteenth of October, Rev. 
Joseph Carr, in the 30th year of his age, after a short but 
painful illness, which he bore with christian fortitude. He 
was — a man of God, and preached His word to the end 
of his life, and when he was about.to leave us, he cried out, 
‘I have got the victory,’ and died in peace. He was a 
devout man, and a faithful preacher of the religion of Jesus 
Christ in the African Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
lastten years. Heéis now gone to reeeive the reward of 
hisiabor. He has left a wife and three children, and a nu- 
merous circle of attached friends to mourn his loss, ‘ Sor- 
rowing most of all, for rhe words that he spake, that they 
shoul see his face no more.’—[ Com. 

In this erty, Nov. 7th, Orenza G. Burr, aged 16 months. 





NOTICE. 

{> By leave of Providence, a meeting of the Boston 
Female Anti-Slavery Society will be holden at the house 
of Francis Jackson, Esq. in Hollis-sireet, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. on W ednesday, Noy. 15th. Punctual attendance is 
requested, as business of great importance is to come be-~ 
fore the meeting. By order of the Board, 
MARTHA V. BALL, Rec. See. 





NOTICE. < 
[> All communications for the subscriber, may be di-~ 
rected, hereafter, to Holliston, Mass. as he has removed 


his family to that place. 
Ho.uiston, Oct. 29, 1835. O. SCOTT. 


NOTICE. 





Infant Schoo! Room, a. All persons inter- 





ested in the cause are invi j 
JOHN DAVIS, President. 
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[ Selected for the Liberator.] 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


HOOD. 

Our infant years. Is it not beauti ‘ul, 

The light that hovers round them ? Every spot 
To which the burning dreains of memory cling, 
Amid life's dim and shadowy solitudes, 

Wears the deep glory ot those blessed Isles, 

To which the bright-winged visions of the soul 
Go off in slumbers, when the quiet dreamer 
Sinks to his rest in Joyousness. The star, 

That floats upon the dim and misty billow, 

In beautiful repose, as if unsphered 

From its blue, lonely home; the softened glow 
That rests upon the far off mountain’s summit, 
When evening’s twilight lifts her rosy plume, 
Are emblems of the brightness memory flings 
Upon the sunny moments, that went by 

On an unrufiled pinion, while the world 

Was yet a dreaim of loveliness, aud Fancy 

Was running wild im thoughts, that had their birtk 
In the high realms of Glory. 

Years have passed, 

Long years of weariness, since last 1 gazed 
Upon those hills and waters—yet again, 

As here I muse, life’s early memones 

Steal in their freshaess o’er me, and my heart 
Leaps to the sweet, wild melody, that thrilled 
Through all its depths, ere life’s bright bow had faded 
From childhood’s purple morning, or the stream 
Of Time, that gushed exulling by, had lost 

The tints of Heaven’s blue beauty. Memory hangs 
With thrilling fondness on each dear moment, 
That tells of those far years, and many a chord, 
Touched by her melancholy hand, awakes 

From its long, dreamless slumber, and its strains 
Of sweet and mournful musie wildly fall 

Upon the ear of Fancy—like the tones, 

That come upon the dying winds of eve 
From the far moonlit ocean, when the storm 
Siceps on the waters, and the waves are heaving 
As heaves the stricken bosom. Every scene 

Is living with the high and voiceless spirit 

Of life's departed Eden. Early joys, 
So deep, so beautiful, they almost seem 

The vision of a fairy tale, are flashing 

With lightning glow upon the dim stream of years, 
And breaking on my spirit, with a power 

I thought had died to live no more. I gaze 

On scenes erst blended with the happy hours 

Of youth and eestacy, and feel that life, 
‘Though shadowed by the raven wing of years, 
Is not all bitterness. ‘The flame 

Has fallen, and its bigh and fitful fashes 
Perchance have faded, but the living fires 

Siill glow beneath the ashes ; the bright stream 
Is wasted, and its wave has ceased to sparkle 
In gladness to the sunlight, and to bear 

The flower upon its bosom, yet the waters 

Are flowing in undying freshness still, 

Deep in their hidden channels. 


Oh ! tis sweet 
To gaze upon this breathing landseape! Here 
My thoughts first revelled in the wild delight 
Of new existence !—Here my infant eye 
First dwelt on nature in her loveliness, 
The golden flash of waters, the bright flowers, 
That seemed to spring, in very wantonness, 
From every hill and stream, the earth’s green leaves, 
The moonlight mountains, the red gush of glory, 
That deepening streams along the skies of morning, 
Here I loved 
To gaze upon the holy arch of eve, 


And the rich heavens of sunset! 


In breathless longing, till my every thought 
Blended with its high purity ; to muse 

Upon the stars, through many a lovely night, 
Till their deep tones of mystic minstrelsy, 

Were borne into my heart ; to liet at morn 

The gentle voice of song-birds, in their gladnes:, 
Lifting on high their matins, till my spirit, 

Like their’s, gushed out in music, and to gaze 
Upon the clouds, in glory wandering up 

‘The deep blue zenith, till my soul, like them, 


Went far away through Heaven's bright depths to seek 


The home of thought and spirit. 


Years have passed, 
Yet o’er this spot, no change has come to tell 
‘The noiseless flight of Time. The far off hills 
Are still as green, the wave as musical, 
The wild rose blooms as fresh and fair, the trees 
Still cast as softa shadow, and as blue 
The violet springs to woo the breath of Heaven, 
As in my days of infancy. I range é 
Where erst I sported by the leaping stream, 
And the glad song-birds as if they still remembered 
And loved the stranger, chaut the same sweet songs, 
{ strayed to hear, ere childhood’s silken locks 
Had darkened on my temples. Can it be 
That the dark seal of time and change is set 
U pon my brow!—Each spot I loved still blooms 
In beauty undecay’d ; I hear no sound, 
That tells the tale of years : and can it be, 
That I alone am faded? Were it not, 
That many a fearful tale of sin, and woe, 
And strife, and desolation has been graven 
On memory’s darken’d scroll—oh! were it not 
That Passion’s burning pathway has been traced 
So deep, so fiercely vivid, that my heart 
Is withering yet beneath it, I could deem, 
That I were still a pure and sinless child, 
Just woken from a long, long dream of fears, 
To gaze again, in infant recklessness, 
On earth and heaven and ocean, and again 
‘To paint tke future as a lovely throug 
Of bright and glorious visions. 


I have been 
A lone and joyless wanderer. Ihave roved 
Abroad through other climes, where tropic flowers 
Were offering up their incense, and the stars * 
Skimming, like living creatures—I have wander’d 
Where the soft skies of Italy were breathing 
A beautiful transparency above, 
Aud glory, like a lovely vision floating 
O’er all the landscape, yet dear Fancy still, 
Mid all the ruder glow of brighter realms, 
It turned to pieture the remember’d home 
‘That blest its earliest day-dreams. Must I go 
Forth in the world again? I've tried its joys, 
Till joy was turned to bitterness—I’ve felt 
Its sorrows, till my heart was bursting 
With the fierce rush of tears. The sorrowing infaat 
Clings to its mother’s breast. ‘The bleeding dove 
Fives wo her vative vale, and nestles there, 
To die amid the quiet groves where first 
She tried her infant pinion. I could love 
To lager thus amid the peaceful scenes 
To memory dear. Oh! it were passing sweet 
To rest forever on this lovely spot, 
Where passed my days of innocence—to dream 
Of the pure streams of mfant happiness 
Sunk in life’s desert sands—to purify 
My heart with sinless musings, and to lift 
ts aspirations to the central home 
Of Love and Peace and Holiness! 


IL-PENSEROSO. 


O weep for Afric’s sable race! 
Condemned to slavery and disgrace! 
For whom Improvement’s brilliant train 
Of useful arts exists in vain ! 

In whose dark hearts no genial flame 
Burus at the great Redeemer’s name! 


EN ON REVISITING THE HOME OF MW CHILD- | 





WISCELLANEOUVUS. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS. No. I. vnd an Editor professing to be a Christian minis- | 


[From the Daily Reformer.] 
A GENTLEMANLY MOB. 


/am most thankful that am not. I should blush to Recorder speak as its cunning, jesuitical editor How could those dear gentlemen “of property) 
and standing,” who could treat abolitionists with 


| secures impunity to the assassin, and broadclo.h| to express our belief that it is warring against jsuek amiable tenderness and gentlieness, be counted | Houentots. 

|“ evil-minded” by the Boston Recorder ? 
| Ispeak plainly. Itis high time to do so. If is fighting against God, and must change its not to be thought of for a moment that a paper $0 when I got close to it | found it was the 
jever liberty was in jeopardy, if ever life was inse-| tone or die in this unequal and impious struggle. | full of just such tenderness and gentleness, could | 1 was just going to fire, wien he ask 
‘cure against bloody violence, if ever truth and) It isa struggle between truth and error,—virtue | ever have the cruelty to call such men evil-ininded. loud tone, ‘What are you going to & 
and vice,—sin and holiness,—heaven and hell,— | After all, this mob, which committed a most fla- | 


own myse/f an inhabitant of acity where wealth, seeg fit to make it. We only ask to be allowed | 


|and fine linen protect the robber of the poor ! the principles of eternal truth and right,—that it 


jright were crushed under the heel of aristocratic 


objections except such as flow from a deep re- tells him what to answer,—* to deliver him into. 4 
. Pa ' ‘ nies’ + oa, 9 
——————-—-—— , gretthat a paper professing to be a Christian paper, the custody of the civ il authority. } gtass about us was exceedin 


yer, should thus join with proud and ungodly ty-/| no time in the hands of the evil-minded.” 


|  ldrenture betwwoen a Hottentot and « Lion 

: aly ts ‘ 

The Recorder assures us that * Garrison was at | try abounded in Sovinesbekss” — 
Liow | tots thought he perceived one 


Ti e 
% and the coun. 
one of our Hotten 

. rt . . ' bs ° * H > 7 “gr : ! 
‘rants against rights which we hold from no could those be evil-ninded who are said to have} and crept close up to it in order to ak 
: Hake 


grass, 


7 “ : . a . eee \ ; a » ge tre ow 
| human tenure, but from God, and agaist prin-| torn his coat, tied a rope around his neck and | a on When on rising to discharge hig aaa - 
ciples which constitute the basis, not of our body, and dragged an abolitionist through the | found himself close upon 

Mr. Eprror:—I am not a citizen of Boston. I) government only, but of that of God. | Let the | streets, to deliver him into the hands of the mayor?) ‘®S‘#ntly set up a loud roar, 


. : ece. he 
a large male lion Whie 
Lhe man fled, and 

% pursued by x 
a0 I ued by the} 

The manner in which he related 1h et 

) was exceedingly amusing, and characteristi. t 2 

oy ~ 08 2 SUC Of the 

saw said he, “aspy} 

> ‘@spring-bok w 

I made sure of having in aa 


nich 


being near the wagons, was n 


It is) 


the pot to nighs or 
ght; by 
ge rernor 
asked me ing 
»? Oh,’ s 
. ry f 1; ; » Stig 
I, *beg your pardon. ‘1 did not know jt hae Pav 


| despotisin, they are most assuredly so now, and in ' God and the devil. All that is against God—and | grant outrage on the dearest rights, and property | honor, or I should not have presumed to haya 


this city. | all and every thing which is against the prin- 
| The proceedings of last Wednesday are without | ciples of abolitionists is against God—must fall. 
a parallel. Looking at it then, asf in common! But the mob—the Boston mos. 


‘Jaw, and the deliberate execution of a deed of| twice since it happened. ‘The first notice is a| 


/'HIGHWAY ROBBERY inthe open light of day! | short paregraph inserted between two other par- breath, to condemn sin, aud in the next to justify ) 
1 In the first com-!it? Why does he condemn mobs in one sen- 
metropolis! Dragged with a rope round his body | munication, the Ediior seems to us to make tence, and in the next apologize for them ? We 
amidst shouts and execrations and cries of ‘ki! am attempt to hold up the abolitionists as abet- | think the Editor ofthe Recorder has forfeited his: 
him—kill him!’ His body bruised and beaten, and | tors of cut-throats. Why? Simply because we /caim to the confidence of the Christian public by | 
his clothes torn in pieces! and his life only saved) quote. the solemn denunciation of God against the manner in which he has treated this disgrace- | 
by his confinement in the loathsome and pestifer- | the sin of slavehoiding,—*“he that stealeth a) fuland wicked outrage. 
man and selleth him, or if he be found in his; one word of apology for a mob assembled as this) 
If we was to put down freedom of speech and free dis- 
respectabilily’—by the wine-soaked and tue turtle- \ are such as the Recorder represents us to be, | cussion, especially when the subject of discussion the result of carelessness in the 
involves the fundamental principles of all buman | 
the ‘standing and influence, the genuine democ- | At least, how could the editor suppose that liberty, viz. whether there shall be any legal mar- | 
racy-haters—the applauders of a superannuated ®bY Strictures, especially such gentle and Joving ‘riage among men, and whether parents shall have 
relict of the Hartford Convention in Faneuil Hal], 0mes, could make any impression on a mob, col- a right to their own children, principles in which 

This the very existence of our nation and the present | rye ae 
And who was their victim ?—I have nothing to | is the first item—* abolitionists the abettors of and eternal interests of this fallen world are invol- | ¢4 #t towards the youthful group and threatened to 


| An unoffending citizen, seized in the heart of this! @grapbs, or communications. 


ous cell of the city prison! 
Ay—and by whom? By ‘gentlemen of the first} hand, he shall surely be put to death.” 


fed Aristocrats—by the * good society sticklers’— , it might be thought we ought to be mobbed. 


—the elite of an Aristocracy-ridden city ! lected to do violence to such persons? 


do with Mr. Garrison’s sentiments on this occasion. | C¥t-throats.” 
I have my own views, however, and am not yet | 
with the individual. He has violated nolaw. He be can. ; 
has acted wholly under the sanction of the Consti- | property and person,—for they abused his person, | 
tution of Massachusetts. His doctrines are those | —that mob committed the outrage which the Re- 
of the Declaration of Independence and of Thom- | corder had just noticed. What better excuse than | 
as Jefferson—and he had a right to express them. this could that mob, whom the Editor had just! 
Why, then, did the ‘gentlemen of standing and | castigated so gently, desire? Did not Garrison, | 
property’ rise against him ? according to the Recorder, wish to get up a mob? | 
Because his doctrines strike at the root of the| Can the mob be blamed ier ating that which | 
corrupt tree of aristocracy and oppression ; because | Garrison wished them to do? Had the editor 
|the advocate of equal rights is always hateful to | studied long to put into the mouth of that mob | 
those who grind the faces of the poor; because | 8! argument which to them could have seemed | 
there is a natural sympathy between the Southern | like a complete justification of their conduct, he | 
Slave-master.and the northern Aristocrat ; because | Would not have found one better adapted to his | 
it is pleasant to ‘the gentility’ to hear and say purpose. The editor tells us that he stood beside 
that tle working-men of the North are on a level | OM who cried out “ lay hold on him (Garrison) as | 
with the slaves of the South,—and lastly, because | he comes out;” and he said to the ruffian,—* it | 
Garrison was, to use the polite and refined lan-{ 4S not best for any man to lay hold on any body 
guage of the Commercial Gazette, a ‘poor devil ’— | contrary to law.” What reply could the mobocrat | 
quite a bore to ‘the respectability ’—one of the | make to this spirited rebuke of the Editor ? The | 
‘lower classes’—nothing but a printer ! very reply which the editor has framed for him, | 
Now talk of a war of the poor against the rich! | — 1t}8 his policy to provoke mobs as much as he 
can. He wishes metoseize him. Shall I not: 


The war has begun already, but: the order is re- lav hold of bs sedi 
versed. The rich have trampled down the poor in| (*Y 2000 OF @ man ,when he so earnestly desires | 
| to have me do it? 


the heart of Boston, and no man cries shame upon : Pere 
’ I Here then are the first and third items :—One 


them. | : er 
But let the instigators of the mob of Wednes- porns bothwege vu yop ons _  ansgns of 
doy tube warning. Ring Somes l, Sete eheshioe- swountly dealvounts saann cael us te eat 
Renee. ra s . 
ous monkey in his possession, greatly to the an-( 1,04 Between these two is the short notice of the | 
noyance of his courtiers. ‘Why don’t the crea-| Min cain: den Malin dist Jt en hope | 
> — 


: tite: J b 

ture hurt your majesty?’ inquired one. ‘Be-| "0? . 
pe a the nor J ‘Tre got him in my| they will be brought before the proper er 
keeping ’ . ‘4 | and receive according to their deserts. Such con- 


The aristocracy have let loose the mob | 
J . —_ a 2] 
upon a humble man and upon defenceless women a Ne ae ae en 4 
—their monkey has done his work—and tasted “ing ~ aes . . pe ay 
’ ote : «| this assertion, and immediately preceding it, he 
blood, and they are exulting over his sagacity in ae cool i ea a es —_ poe ~ pr 
mischief. But the monkey may change keepers, | ys; 2a ee = 
the mob may ‘return to plague the ‘cain’ tie | those present were there as spectators, and would 
: : S Ba have resisted any serious attempts on life or prop- 
storm they have raised they may not be able to| erty.” The Editor could net insert thie short 
arrest until their own hoarded heaps and deeds of | pos trifling notice of one of the soneee aula 
warranty, te their very Praga * that of Garri- | alarming and disgraceful scenes ever witnessed 
son, may e 2 : ; ' 
had “a ol s the vaehe ind e sowers of the | in Boston since she expelled from her bosom 
I ” leat those that would enslave her, without furnishing 
. those engaged in it with an excuse that must be 
most satisfactory tothem. ASK any one present, 
| on that occasion, why he was there, and he might 
| answer,—* to resist any serious attempts on life | 
or property.” Yea, ask that man whom the Ed- 


fact, that the city of Boston has been disgraced | itor so sharply and keenly rebuked, why he cried 
with the riotous proceedings of a mob—and that | out,— lay hold on him.” He would answer,—to | 
at noon day. We have civen inour paper to-day, } prevent “any serious attempts on life or property.” ! 
- a : | : “of ; : 7 
extracts from the Boston Daily Advertiser and the | = bag "The of standing and property” who 
Mercantile Journal, which furnish all the particu- | called for Thompson, and demanded that he 
lars of the affair should be delivered up to them, why they thus 
We are sorry to see a disposition on the part of | = yee hcl they be anted of Thompson ? 
some of the Boston editors to sanction the doings, ,\" 1S? Nee, they answer, that we may protect 
~ him from all sertous attempts on life er property 7 


of this mob. In fact, it is true that some of them, | Sion sham ee el “tog b 
the Gazette especially, may be justly charged with | 0, Sam, See Ee een ee oP ae ree 


inciting it. That paper has contributed with a! — assembled purposely and avowedly, in _ 
reckless hand to enkindle the worst passions of | 89> ai deprive the citizens of Boston of a 
men by gross and inflammatory misrepresentations | — rah pe, frente of speech —a right whieh 
of the designs of the abolitionists. The measures | we seueived ote Gat, and wited te geuvunened 
of the abolitionists are reprehensible, but how | expressly in our own constitution,—is put in be- 


| much more is that mad opposition to them to be| tween two other notices, the tendency of both of 


: | which is to furnish the mob with tw ‘use 
deprecated, which would set law and reas os a ee 
P ’ Son at) ond the notice itself tends to furnish them with a 


defiance, and arouse a popular fury which knows} |... 
neither fw or reason, and which permed to| “tl beter excu, Here then, we have tre 
pens Mae oe bth renders the | as we think has been shown, to furnish ‘the Bos. 
We are in great danger, on occasions like the | nil cer sr _ — following excuses, to de- 
present, of excusing or palliating mobs and law- | oo ee ee 
less violence, by looking merely tothe circumstan-| | 1. The principles and measures of the aboli- 
ces which have directly or indirectly been the pro- | tionists are such as would justify their being mob- 
yoking cause. The truth is—and it is a truth! bed. 

> 


which should be continually held up to public view 2. The abolitionists wish to provoke mobs, as 

—that nothing can in the least degree justify amob.| much as they can, and to be mobbed —therefore 

The supremacy of the laws must be maintained. | it is right to’ mob them. 

ive st, de is | ’ 

aa cadet a prea, i ‘ 3. The mob only met to protect the abolitionists 
There appears to have been no effort on the | crey!! "There gg a rick ate. 

part of the mayor or other authorities to quell the | j; nt ei 1 ~ sty ee eT ae 

mob. The Centinel, says ‘the mayor and other|  \, yaa 

officers deserve great credit for their efforts to pre- We will not comment on these apologies for 

serve the peace of the city ;* but what these efforts | that outrage on our dearest right. We only 

say it is professedly a religious paper that offers 


were we are left to conjecture. We are told, it “ig ; otdieire 
is true, that the mayor ‘ addressed the citizens,’ but them, and that it is patronized by Christian peo- 


it is acknowledged to have been without effect. | ge eemnicoarhrstedpdatgme gel 
One would have thought that the recent experi-) But the second notice seems to us to be more 
ence at Baltimore had sufficiently tested the effi-\ Objectionable than the first, and to be a more open 
cacy of this means of dispersing rioters. The apology for that mob. After noticing, at some 
idea of ‘addressing’ a mob in any other than the | length, the doings of the mob, as a good citizen 
language of the cannon, is absurd. One sincle | and Christian*should notice them, the Recorder 
efficient step—one solid token of the power of | says,—* it is clear that the evil-minded were very 
armed law—would have put an end to riots in) few,—that Garrison was at no time in their hands,— 
Boston for ten years at least; but now we ma | and that he was assured by those who first dragged 
look for another on the next favorable occasion. him from his concealment, that he should not be 
hurt, and was carried (gentle and tender carrying 
From the New-England 8 } to be sure) by them amidst numerous and con- 
[Foon the Nawienen Syeeaner. 5 tinual cries of ‘dont hurt him,’ to the city hall, and 
THE BOSTON RECORDER AND THE MOB. | delivered into the custody of the mayor.” After all, 
Mar. Eprror,—The course of the Recorder, in| then, it seems the mob “ snaked out Garrison,” 
relation to the late outrage and violence commit-| #8 they called it, plundered him of his property, 
ted by the mayor and citizens of Boston against) PUt a rope around his neck, and dragged him, 
the property and persons of abolitionists, deserves! 0° if the Recorder likes it better, gently “ carried” 
the unqualified reprobation of every Christian. | him to the city hail, on/y that they might deliver 
Let the Editor of that paper hold, and freely ex- him safely and untouched in property or person 
press whatever opinions he pleases respecting bene into the hands of the mayor. Gentle mobocrats! 
, principles and measures,—let him denounce us, | How the Recorder loves you. and sympathizes 
and exercise all his jesuitical art and cunning to| with your tenderness towards the abolitionists! 
pour eontempt upon that heaven-born principle | Ask those miscreants “ of property and standing” 
which is the foundation of abolitionism and of; Why they assembled, and howled out like demons 
our temple of liberty, viz. “that all men are crea-| their bitter curses and horrid blasphemies against 
ted equal, that they (all men) are endowed by | the abolitionists and against God? “ Why,” they 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that will answer in language furnished by the Re- 
among these are life, liberty, and the .pursuit of, corder, “there is nota single man of us come here 
_ happiness :”—{God be praised for this declaration,| for any other purpose than to see what was going 
it has doomed American slavery,) let the Record-| 9” OF to rescue them from real or supposed 
er, if it please, ridicule that principle of abolition-| danger.” It was doubtless a pleasant sight to 
ists, immutable as the eternal God, and firmly fix- | the mob, and a most desirable rescue—up to the 
ed as the basis of his eternal throne, viz. that A-| time when the mayor rescued Garrison from his 
merica ought to abolish zmmediately, her legalized | affectionate rescuers, Ask that man who, as the 
system of oppression, of whoredom, robbery and | &¢itor says, was vociferating,—* lay hold on him,” 
murder; let that paper pursue its heaven-in-| 20d to whom he gave that terrible rebuke,‘ Why 
sulting course on these matters. We have no| 40 you wish to lay hold of him?’ The Recorder 
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[Brom the Balom TI anemorl } 


THE MOB IN BOSTON. 
It is with shame and regret that we record the | 














and persons of peaceable citizens, turns out to be, | 
as it seems the Recorder would have us think, a! 
O the forever mere assembly of well disposed and honorable 
, with all the representatives of the people from the | t0 be lamented and almost sacrilegious combina- | minded men, met to prevent mischief, and to see \ycq, 8 in South 37 

‘country, must do, I can only regard them as an at-| ton of words! — What does the Recorder say of | that the laws were properly executed. Does not | ia 
‘tempt on the life of a citizen, who had broken no’ the mob? It has noticed it twice, as it has issued | the Boston Recorder Justily mobs ? 


! ved,—ought to be counted recreant to the Bible, | 
The third item asserts,—“ it is his (Mr. Garri-| a traitor to our country and our God. Shall such | 
afraid to express them. But our business now is | son’s) settled policy to provoke mobs as much as 4 man be sustained by the churches of New Eng- | direction, the whole load was lod red in | 
“Garrison was the man on whose land? ped i 





rawnso near you. [hope your honor 1 
consider itan insult, and | shall instantly re of 
So L scampered away a greai deal quicker pe 
went to him.’—Steeman’s Wanderin me 


We learn that a very fair business has been ¢ 
of late at Truro, and Provincetown by dr vagal 
shore several schools of Black Fish. "The ih i 
and enterprising fishermen along our iatant 


Of what use for the editor of that paper, in one | 


: shores allow 
no Intrusion or trespass upon their teritory o 
: é 5 . . Swsy OF) 
) their Waters, without taking cognizance there ~ 
. > om av iT 
the most profitable manner. W mtg 


e Wis 2 " 

ship, the Sea Serpent, would show ‘etdae — 
the waters of Provincetown; Lynch Jaw 
applied to him directly, we are sure — — be 
Patriot. _—— 


Fatal Accident. 


That man who will offer | 


Another melancholy accident 
7 Cidents 


: . : use of fire i 
is mentioned in the Gettysburg (Pa.) ‘ aring, 
: -} Sen 


having occurred in Oxtord, Adams’ 

the 24th ult. Were : 
| near a small shop, in which itseems, q Woadea ne 
had been left, and a small lad picking jt 0p, p sy 
5 > point. 


Unel, a, 


Cour ty 
A number of children w LB 


| shoot. They all ran, except a little 
| ter of Jonathan Christ, deceased, 


pointing the gun at her and 


gitl, a daugh. 
and the bo 

discharging jt in that 
Her side 
ht years old 
d mother, lan. 
when death Came to 


WICKLIFFE. The little sufferer, who was only cig 


| and the sole dauyshter of a widowe 
Horrid Crueity of a Father. A crime of the most, guished until the next day 
horria nature has just been discovered ina little village | her relief.— Balt. Pat. 7? 
near Landau, Rhemish, Bavaria. ‘The ages of Barba. | 
rism cau hardly offer au example of a case of such atro-| Spitting of Blood. Cases not unfreque; tly 
cious cruelty. In that village resided a respectable | in which much unnecessary alarm is A 
family, consisting of the father, mother, son and daughter. | the issue of blood from the mouth } Created by 
Until the year 1828 they had always lived together in| posed to proceed from the lunys o _ 
the greatest harmony. At that period the daughter, then | but which, on examination. is . 
very young, formed an attachment to a man of low birth ; ; _—e 
and connections, which circumstances gave the greatest 
offence to her family, and more especially to her father. , e 
Neither entreaties nor menaces were of avail to shake | the Dublin Journal. The individual, a delicate 
the young lady’s affection for her lover; and the father, | lady, awoke at five o'clock in the mMernine, with 
seeing that all was vain, resolved to employ the most { what she called a “spitting of blood.” staan 
horrible means to be revenged upon her. He made her 
go down into one of the cellars of the house, where he 
walled up a space ina corner so as to forma narrow 
dungeon, the entrance to which he afterwards closed up} the sockets of two of the lower inc 
with stones and mortar, leaving only a small aparture.| were joose. The bleeding : ae por teeth, which 
through which the hand could be introduced for the per- | oytraet; >t! » Seti dalle be. as eusily arrested, aiter 
pose of supplying ber with food. He then, to allay the J ting the teeth.— Boston Medical and Surgical 
suspicions of his neighbors, gave out that he had seut his | ournal. 
daughter to a boarding school. Shortly after he spread 
abroad a — that she was dead and went into mourn- | 
ing for her. uring seven years the unfortunate girl ee : 
remained enclosed this dungeon. Every week er curred at Ypsilanti, —_ Monday night. The house 
father took her down ftesh straw to lie upon, and a mea- | '? which the Acting Governor lodged was assailed, 
sure of boiled potatoes which was to serve her for her} the win.dows of his chamber broken: and to secure 
whole nourishment until the next visit. About three | himself trom their missiles, he was obliged to re. 
wecks ago a happy accident delivered her from this; move a part of his bed to the floor, where he alent 
dreadful durance. One of the servant maids whose en-| till morning. It was Clark's tavern. In the morn 
riosity had been excited by the father’s concuct, and by | ing, we are informed, the host chiens ¥e cae 
the circumstauce of its being strictly forbidden to all the dollars. to yay for the da nave 6 a het me 
family to enter the cellar, resolved to approach the in-/ pig ree i pay amage done by the mob to 
terdicted cave. Whenat the door she began to sing, : 
and soon afterwards she heard a faint ery in the corner. Who can beat this Beet? In the garden of Mr 
Approaching the _ ee the sound proceeded, she Isaiah Hinckley, of this village, a Bea t of the - 
was soun informed of all the circumstances of this horrid ; k sa it heparin aga 
affair.—The maid immediaiely gave information to the | pe P agg _— — vo — : signed Sint 
authorities of the place, who, on arriving, released the | H ca Shoe <A en the above was related 
wretched being from her long and doleful captivity. The - Sow agriculturalist—think of that, an 
father and mother have been placed in custody. ‘The | agriculturaliston Cape Cod—remarked that he bed 
unfortunate girl, on being restored to the light of day | raised beets whieh would weigh 24 Ibs. ‘This 
preseated the most hideous appearance. She was una-| Sounds larger, if nothing more, but we shouldbe 
ble to stand, her legs having been so Jong bent under ber} very well satisfied with raising a nineteen pounder 
as to have deprived her ot all the use of them. Her! —Barnstable Patriot. 
body was covered with hair, and it was hardly possible 
to recognize a human beiug in the miserable aud deform- 
ed object. 
im Independence Belt, The bell hanging in the 
steeple of the old State House, in Chesnut street,| - 
in this city, which is rung on special occasions, is ion that about one thousand of the numberare dem: 
the one that assembled the people together to hear agogues. We dare say the Mississippi Editor may 
the Declaration of Independence read fifty-nine | be about right, but we think his estimate of the 
years ago. The metal of which the bell is compos- demagogues too moderate. Among four thousand 
ed wus imported in the year 1752, in the shape of office-seekers there must of course be more than a 
another bell, which having become injured by an | thousand demayogues. 
ae at the trial of ringing, alter its arrival, it | Dreaprut Occurrence. The Charleston’. 
€ oo hae to have it re-cast. Ww hether the | Patriot, ot Oct. 31, contains the following account 
remarkable Inscription upon it was or was not upon| of a horrid occurrence which latel k pl 
the original bell, we have no means of ascertaining, | that quarter :— ; 7 oe 
but Ww atson, in his Annals of Philadelphia, ex-! The Aiken (S. ©) Telegraph of the 3%th Oct 
presses the opinion that we are indebted for it to) records one of the most horrid buteheries of which 
Isaac Norris, Esq. at that time Speaker of the Col-| we have everread. The house of . M "s ian 
onial Assembly, under whose directions the bell) on Ford Creek, was forcibly sctnieed ‘at night o 
was re-cast, This supposition is possibly correct, inmates, thirteen persuns murdered, many vale ble 
for it is hardly probable that the Assembly which | articles stolen, and then the house dest oved ne 
ordered the bell from England, would have encoun-| with the bodies of the victims Th ; - Mn 
tered the risk of being suspec‘ed of the rebellious! Smithes, his wife, and five children per si 
intentions which might have been inferred from! man emigrants, who had stopped for the night on 
os, pr bg Se hee oe was copied from the | their way to some of the upper districts. Suspicion 
oth chapter of the book of Leviticus, verse 10, in| rests on a white man, who had been seen dodging 


these words, ‘Proclaim Liberty throughout all the| about for some days. A reward of ten thousand 


land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.”’ | dollars is offered for the di of Jere 
This prophetic command was literally obeyed by Mr. Smithes is ear hasta soak 
the bell on the 4th of July, 1776, and as it was the thy, intelligent and honest man, and was for seve- 
first bell in the United States that spoke treason, } raj years a member of the Stat ‘Le islatur 
it was thought prudent to remove it from Philadel- | , eo ee 
phia for sate keeping in 1777, when the British; The following anecdote told by Mr. Mason. of 
were about to visit Philadelphia, although its weight | Missouri, we think will not be amiss to some of our 
was 2080 pounds.—Philadelphia Gazette. | friends who we know are in the habit of living on 
| medicine. “I had been taking medicine for eig!t 
months,and getting worse when my friends udyised 
a sea voyage. On my way to consult Dr. E.B 
Smith, ot New Orleans, the doctor visited me and 
left this prescription: ‘Juke no more physick aud 
| gohome.’ 1 did so, and in a few weeks recovered. 
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The Detroit Journal of a late date says—“We 
regret to Jearn that a highly disreputable riot oc 


A promising Crop of Candidates. A Mississippi 
paper says there are at present about four thousand 
candidates for office in that State, two thousand of 
whom treat for votes, that is, as we take it, ther 
dispense whiskey ; and the same paper is of opin- 











Articulative Derangement. A gentleman now re- 
siding in England, by reason ot several paralytic 
shocks, affecting the muscular apparatus of the 
right side, has also lost the power of articulating 
the words which he fully intends to use to ex- 
press his ideas. For example, instead of saying 
a thing is black, in spite of an effort to the contra- | wentto a circulating library in this city to borrow books, 
ry, he will perhaps say white. The moment he| but objected to leaving the pledge required for the 
begins to write his mind upon any subject, the; safereturn. ‘ Do you always take a pledge ”” said she 
same strange derangement of the faculty of speech | “ Tovariably,” said the librarian. ‘ What! of acquall- 
is exhibited in the written sentences. ‘In figures! te a8 well as strangers 1” “ Equally the same m® 
however he is perfectly correct, and with customa- | am.” “ Seems to me that’s very odd.” It may 'e 
ry ease, conducts the calculations. Having a fine | ee ee but or ‘ok, a x rf Oh, ec 

. . ° . by A i ; P ry yo 4 + but the truin 1s, 
cultivated taste for music, he enjoys it sull, with | don’ttrust stran sl gaa sh ae ede them, apd” 
undiminished pleasure, beating time accurately.) —« Because pe dicate a them? Very good; and 
Upon examination of this gentleman's head, two, what’stie reason you don’t trust your acquaimiance | 
remarkable fissures were discovered, or rather | “ Because we do.”—N. Y. Transcript. 
spots, from which the bone seems to have been re- : 
moved. One is on the left side, over the organ | On Thursday evening, a lad, sitting on the st? 
marked by the phrenologists, veneration ; and the of a door in Canton street, occupied by Mr. a. 
other, einbracing parts of hope and conscientiousness. | ordered off, but refused to go, when ” fl 
The sound of his veice is clearand strong as it| G. forcibly put him off. The boy wert home a 
ever was, yet instead of uttering any particular | told his father, whose name is Magner, who ait 
word on which his mind is fully intent, to the ut- [ 08 Gaoteer, ond stabbed bien wilh 8 go 7 
ter confusion of himself and auditors,some other,| *° that his life isindanger. Magner 3s 10 jp 
totally and ridiculously at variance with the eub-{ Briggs’ Bulletin. 
on is invariably articulated.—Scienti-| Boston and Worcester Railroad. The amoant 

y | receipts on the Boston and Worcester Railroa 
a | during the month of October was $1422) >. . 

Massachusetts Silk Company. An association of | Which $12,391 73, were received tor fare of passe” 
gentlemen of this city and vicimity, under the | 8@?8, and $1837 55, for freight.—.ddvertiser. 
above title, with a capital of $100,000, have pur- 
chased a large tract of land in Framingham, Mass. 
20 miles from this city, on the Worcester Railroad . 
and they have 100,000 trees of the White Mul.| “2% $340,690—the amount that acerue? 10 
berry, and 10 to 20,000 of the Morus Multicavlis | responding month last year was —* 
—_ which are to be set out; and with the future | $148,025. 
addition of trees, will form a large plantation. | Ini 3 inion 
They have made a selection of an ced ton The New Orioans Uoten vs sacager He fs next 
tion, and there is every reason to believe that the | that the Legislature of Louisiana wii, relgnee 
es condi: 


Substantial Reasons for Trusting nobody. A '2y 


ie We understand that the amount —, 
that accrued in Boston the last month, (Octe?*? 
ed in the cor 
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; rey of 
Silk business, under the direction of the gentle-| session, enact a law torbidding the owners ¢ 


~ { © xpre 
men interested, will succeed, and be a so from emancipating them without an exp 


profit to themselves anda great cog tion that they shail be sent to Liberia. 
country... A pigntation of450-acres of White Mul-| plished 
ees at y 


Capt. Bossier. Statements heretofore pu 


berry tr ears of age, will produce 20 to! h , rontest be 
’ . : ge, | have made known the nature of the contes’ 
25,000 ibs. of raw silk annually, which, at $4 per| tween Capt. Bossier and Mr. Baylies of W ashing 
Ib., will amount to the enormous sum of $100,000. ton city. The former was indicted for — 


*. E. Farmer. 


; on the latter, and the case was decided on or 
: . | day last by the honorable acquittal of the cap ae 
_ Pay the difference of Exchange, but don't enclose | who plead bis own cause. We presume thet ™ 
it In @ Country newspaper, as many of them are! cause is to be reported at large. 
not opened. Being somewhat interested in Ohio We understand that Mr. Baylies pu 





ete 
bliely acquit 
of conduct 


elections, we opened a paper and found a two dollar, ted Capt. Bossier of all impropriety i cen 
note loose in it, sent to pay exchange. Is money | toward his ward, and exonerated her {roi * sc 
| sure.— Baltimore Chron. 


so plenty there that it can be so risked >—.Voeh. 
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